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ABSTRACT 

This  report  develops  and  demonstrates  algorithms  for  representing  and  dis¬ 
playing  similarity  data  using  three  established  cognitive  models.  The  first  rep¬ 
resentational  model,  multidimensional  scaling,  represents  objects  as  points  in  a 
coordinate  space  so  that  similar  objects  lie  near  each  other.  The  second  repre¬ 
sentational  model,  the  additive  tree,  represents  objects  as  terminal  nodes  in  a 
tree  so  that  the  similarity  of  two  objects  is  modelled  by  length  of  the  path  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  third  representational  model,  additive  clustering,  specifies  a 
number  of  clusters  with  associated  weights,  so  that  the  similarity  of  two  objects 
is  modelled  by  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  their  common  clusters.  As  well  as  list¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  Matlab  algorithms  for  finding  these  representations, 
a  survey  is  presented  of  ways  in  which  similarity  and  proximity  data  may  be 
generated,  and  a  principled  Bayesian  method  of  controlling  the  complexity  of 
each  representational  model  is  presented.  Finally,  a  number  of  suggestions  are 
made  regarding  the  use  of  the  three  representational  models,  and  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  algorithms  in  relation  to  previously  developed 
alternative  algorithms  are  discussed. 
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Algorithms  for  Representing  Similairity  Data 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  many  defence-related  contexts,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  form  models  of  domains 
of  interest.  Models  provide  a  mechanism  for  both  comprehension  and  prediction.  They 
give  observed  events  a  meaningful  interpretation,  and  allow  future  or  unseen  events  to 
be  anticipated  through  a  process  of  generalisation.  Ideally,  by  using  appropriate  domain 
models,  commanders  can  initiate  pre-emptive  manoeuvres  in  relation  to  predicted  enemy 
behaviour,  surveillance  systems  can  allocate  limited  resources  to  those  areas  most  likely 
to  yield  useful  data,  intelligence  analysts  can  develop  a  high-level  understanding  of  the 
behaviour  of  their  targets,  and  so  on. 

A  key  requirement  for  the  development  of  a  good  domain  model  is  the  construction  of 
a  good  underlying  domain  representation.  Representations  are  the  stable  components  of 
domain  models,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  objects  in  the  domain,  and  their  relationships 
to  each  other.  A  good  representation  should  consist  of  a  simple  but  accurate  description 
of  this  domain  structure.  It  should  provide  both  the  explanatory  insight  needed  for  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  conceptual  basis  from  which  predictions  can  be  made  when  processes  are 
added  to  form  a  complete  model.  One  practical  way  of  developing  these  sorts  of  accounts 
is  by  developing  sophisticated  cognitive  representations  of  similarity  data  collected  within 
domains  of  interest. 

Representations  based  on  similarity  or  proximity  data  are  particularly  applicable  in 
domains  where  either  an  unmanageably  large  number  of  raw  measurements  must  be  im- 
derstood,  or  in  domains  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  valid  and  reliable  direct  measures 
of  the  variables  of  interest,  and  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  subjective  human  judgments.  In 
the  first  case,  building  representations  based  on  similarity  can  lead  to  a  simple  but  ac¬ 
curate  summary  representation  of  the  available  data.  In  the  second  case,  a  sophisticated 
representation  of  the  similarity  judgments  can  be  used  to  reveal  the  underlying  variables 
of  interest. 

Accordingly,  this  report  provides  a  survey  of  ways  in  which  similarity  or  proximity  data 
may  be  produced  for  a  wide  variety  of  domains,  and  considers  three  established  cognitive 
representational  approaches  that  are  applicable  to  this  sort  of  data.  These  approaches — 
multidimensional  scaling,  additive  trees,  and  additive  clustering — constitute  different,  but 
largely  complementary,  forms  of  knowledge  representation.  In  addition,  their  empirical 
success  as  models  of  human  mental  representation  gives  them  the  advantage  of  being 
particularly  well  suited  for  human  comprehension  and  analysis. 

Algorithms  for  generating  each  type  of  representation  are  developed  and  demonstrated, 
together  with  examples  and  algorithms  for  displaying  the  representations.  A  particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  need  to  make  the  representations  as  simple  as  possible,  and  a 
formal  approach  to  choosing  the  representation  that  best  balances  the  competing  demands 
of  simplicity  and  accuracy  is  presented.  Through  a  series  of  case  studies,  it  is  shown  that 
this  approach  to  representational  development  leads  to  the  generation  of  domain  represen¬ 
tations  that  are  readily  amenable  to  substantive  interpretation,  and  could  potentially  form 
the  basis  of  predictive  domain  models.  Finally,  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
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alternative  algorithms  for  generating  the  three  types  of  representations  are  discussed,  and 
some  suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  sorts  of  situations  for  which  each  representational 
type  is  the  best  suited. 
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1  Introduction 

One  general  and  useful  way  of  describing  a  domain  of  interest  is  to  identify  a  set  of 
objects  in  that  domain,  and  then  provide  a  scalar  measure  of  the  similarity  or  proximity 
between  each  pair  of  those  objects.  Social  networks,  for  example,  may  be  thought  of  in 
terms  of  a  set  of  actors,  and  the  various  strengths  of  the  relationships  between  them.  A 
library  may  be  conceived  as  consisting  of  a  set  of  information  items  that  have  different 
degrees  of  semantic  relatedness.  Sporting  competitions  may  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a 
number  of  teams  that  have  various  likelihoods  of  defeating  each  other  when  they  play. 

It  is  usually  relatively  straightforward  to  characterise  domains  of  interest  in  this  way — 
all  that  is  required  is  the  quantification  of  ‘local’  relationships  between  pairs  of  objects. 
Collections  of  these  local  observations,  however,  often  implicitly  encode  a  wealth  of  ‘global’ 
information  about  the  structure  of  the  domain  as  a  whole.  The  relationships  between 
pairs  of  actors  in  a  social  network,  for  example,  may  reveal  the  existence  of  larger  social 
groupings,  such  as  cliques.  The  semantic  relatedness  of  library  items  may  indicate  a 
number  of  loosely  grouped  clusters,  corresponding  to  different  subjects  or  themes.  The 
likelihood  of  different  sporting  teams  defeating  each  other  may  allow  inferences  to  be 
made  regarding  an  overall  ranking,  or  ‘ladder’,  including  all  of  the  teams.  The  usefulness 
of  characterising  domains  in  terms  of  local  similarity  or  proximity  measures  stems  from 
the  possibility  of  being  able  to  reveal  these  sorts  of  global  domain  properties. 

This  report  develops  and  demonstrates  algorithms^  for  generating  a  global  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  set  of  objects  from  local  similarity  or  proximity  measures.  These  algorithms 
attempt  to  fit  the  data  to  three  representational  models  known  as  multidimensional  scal¬ 
ing,  additive  trees,  and  additive  clustering.  All  of  these  representational  approaches  were 
originally  developed  within  cognitive  psychology  as  models  of  human  mental  representa¬ 
tion  [66],  but  are  amenable  to  far  wider  application.  Indeed,  each  of  the  representational 
models  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  pattern  recognition  or  data  modelling  technique. 
Because  of  their  psychological  origins,  however,  they  tend  to  offer  a  fresh  perspective 
on  common  representational  problems.  For  this  reason,  the  approaches  presented  here 
are  well  worth  considering  for  application  in  a  wide  variety  of  representational  modelling 
problems. 

The  first  approach,  multidimensional  scaling,  represents  objects  as  points  in  a  coordi¬ 
nate  space.  These  points  are  positioned  so  that  the  proximity  of  two  objects  is  modelled  by 
the  distance  between  them,  as  measured  according  to  some  distance  metric.  An  example 
of  the  multidimensional  scaling  representation  for  5  objects,  together  with  its  associated 
proximity  matrix,  is  presented  in  Figure  1 

The  second  approach,  an  additive  tree,  represents  objects  by  terminal  (leaf)  nodes  in  a 
tree.  A  set  of  lengths  are  also  assigned  to  each  of  the  arcs  in  the  tree,  so  that  the  proximity 
of  two  objects  is  modelled  by  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  unique  path  between  them.  An 
example  of  an  additive  tree  and  the  proximity  matrix  it  represents,  based  on  an  example 
given  in  [16],  is  presented  in  Figure  2. 

The  final  representational  approach,  additive  clustering,  specifies  a  number  of  clusters, 
each  of  which  is  assigned  a  weight,  so  that  the  similarity  of  two  objects  is  modelled  by 

^The  algorithms,  and  sample  similarity  data,  are  available  on  the  internal  DSTO  Web  at  the  URL 
http:  / /www-203.dsto.defence.  gov.au /~mdl 
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Figure  1:  An  example  of  an  multidimensional  scaling  representation  and  its  associated 
proximity  matrix. 
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Figure  2:  An  example  of  an  additive  tree  representation  and  its  associated  proximity  ma¬ 
trix. 


Figure  3:  An  example  of  an  additive  clustering  representation  and  its  associated  similarity 
matrix. 
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the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  clusters  to  which  both  belong.  Additive  clustering  places 
no  constraints  upon  the  construction  of  the  clusters,  allowing  them  to  overlap  in  arbitrary 
ways.  An  example  of  an  additive  clustering  model  with  3  clusters,  together  with  the 
similarity  matrix  it  represents,  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

These  three  representational  models  are  largely  complementary,  with  eaoh  having  dif¬ 
ferent  strengths  and  weaknesses.  For  this  reason,  the  relative  usefulness  of  their  application 
will  typically  be  domain  specific,  and  depend  on  both  the  nature  of  the  similarity  or  prox¬ 
imity  data,  and  the  over-arching  goals  of  the  representational  modelling.  This  issue  is 
addressed  further  in  the  Discussion. 


2  Generating  Similarity  and  Proximity  Data 

Multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  and  additive  clustering  representations  are  all 
derived  fi*om  matrices  of  similarity  or  proximity.  A  similarity  matrix  S  —  [sij]  details 
the  similarity  between  all  n(n  -- 1)  /2  distinct  pairs  of  objects,  while  a  proximity  matrix 
D  =  [dij]  gives  a  distance-like  proximity  measure  between  each  pair.  Both  similarity  and 
proximity  matrices  should  be  symmetric  and  contain  non-negative  entries,  and  it  is  often 
convenient  to  normalise  the  entries  to  lie  between  0  and  1. 

The  concepts  of  similarity  and  proximity  are  obviously  related,  in  the  sense  that  larger 
measures  of  similarity  correspond  to  smaller  proximities  or  distances.  This  means  that 
similarity  matrices  may  readily  be  converted  into  proximity  matrices,  and  vice  versa.  In 
general,  any  monotonically  decreasing  function  could  be  used,  although  the  simplicity  of 
the  linear  transformation  Sij  =  7  —  dij  makes  it  appealing.  As  an  alternative,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  compelling  argument  has  been  developed  [67,  69]  that  human  cognition 
relies  on  an  exponentially  decaying  transformation  of  the  form  Sij  =  exp  (— 7dij). 

Sometimes,  the  set  of  objects  for  which  a  representation  is  sought  may  already  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  symmetric  similarity  or  proximity  matrix.  More  often,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  form  such  matrices  from  ‘raw’  representational  information  that  describes  the 
objects  in  some  other  way.  Perhaps  the  two  most  common  possibilities  involve  the  orig¬ 
inal  representation  taking  the  form  of  a  non-symmetric  matrix  of  broadly  ‘associational’ 
measures,  or  the  objects  initially  being  represented  in  terms  of  their  values  across  a  list  of 
properties. 


2.1  Measures  Of  Association 

In  some  circumstances,  particularly  in  experimental  studies,  objects  may  initially  be 
represented  in  terms  of  the  likelihood  of  confusion  of  pairs  of  objects,  their  probability  of 
co-occurrence,  their  frequency  of  substitution,  a  set  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  ratings 
provided  by  observers,  or  any  of  a  range  of  other  plausible  indicators  of  general  association. 

Given  a  matrix  of  pairwise  associational  measures,  denoted  A  =  [oij],  arising  from 
any  of  these  sources,  it  is  possible  simply  to  generate  a  similarity  matrix  by  transpose 
averaging,  so  that  the  similarity  between  the  ith  and  jth  objects  is  given  by: 
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0>ij  "i"  0/ji 

Sij  =  2 


(1) 


A  more  principled  [61]  approach,  particularly  when  dealing  with  probabilities,  is  given  by 
the  transformation: 


dijOfji 

j 

diidjj 


(2) 


while  a  third  option,  which  may  have  some  practical  advantages  in  terms  of  robustness 
[64],  takes  the  form: 


dij  “I"  dji 
da  djj 


(3) 


An  example  of  this  general  approach  is  found  in  the  generation  of  a  similarity  matrix 
[64]  from  experimental  data  detailing  the  probability  of  auditory  confusion  for  16  consonant 
phonemes.  The  original  data  [45]  took  the  form  of  confusion  matrices  for  eaeh  of  6  levels 
of  signal  to  noise  ratio.  To  form  a  similarity  matrix,  each  of  these  confusion  matrices  was 
transformed  using  Equation  3,  and  the  results  averaged. 


2.2  Lists  Of  Properties 

Often  objects  are  initially  represented  by  a  vector  giving  the  values  they  assume  across  a 
number  of  quantitative  properties.  Analysis  of  these  sorts  of  domains  is  usually  approached 
by  retaining  the  structure  provided  by  the  vectors,  and  examining  the  distributions  of  the 
variables,  the  various  relationships  and  dependencies  between  them,  and  so  on. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  advantages  in  using  the  property  lists  to  generate  a 
similarity  or  proximity  matrix,  and  then  deriving  a  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree, 
or  additive  clustering  model.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  representational  structure  im¬ 
posed  by  the  vector  description  of  the  objects  constitutes  an  optimal,  or  even  an  effective, 
framework  within  which  to  understand  the  domain.  That  is,  descriptions  based  on  ‘intu¬ 
itively  reasonable’  or  ‘canonical’  domain  properties  may  fail  to  identify  the  fundamental 
latent  variables  of  interest  in  domain  analysis.  Applying  an  understanding  of  the  objects 
and  their  domain  to  generate  similarity  or  proximity  measures  affords  an  opportunity  to 
circumvent  this  sort  of  arbitrariness  in  a  given  characterisation.  In  addition,  even  when 
the  provided  lists  of  properties  are  appropriate,  the  generation  of  multidimensional  scal¬ 
ing,  additive  tree,  and  additive  clustering  representations  has  natural  application  in  the 
context  of  data  visualisation,  as  demonstrated  by  the  survey  provided  in  [42].  Of  course, 
there  are  also  potential  disadvantages  in  representing  objects  originally  described  in  terms 
of  lists  of  properties  through  a  mediating  similarity  or  proximity  matrix,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  computational  burden  involved  but,  in  general,  the  approach  has  merit  in 
many  applied  situations. 

One  way  to  generate  a  proximity  matrix  from  lists  of  properties  is  by  applying  any 
distance  measure  to  the  representational  vectors  describing  the  objects.  Many  familiar 
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distance  measures,  such  as  the  Euclidean  and  Hamming  metrics,  may  be  considered  as  a 
special  case  of  the  family  of  weighted  Minkowskian  distance  metrics.  Under  this  approach, 
given  two  property  vectors  Vi  and  Vj,  the  proximity  between  the  zth  and  jth  objects  is 
given  by: 


dij  — 


Y^wk  ivifc  -  Vjitr 

k 


(4) 


where  Wk  is  the  weight  given  to  the  fcth  property,  and  r  is  a  parameter  that  determines 
which  of  the  family  of  metrics  is  employed.  The  choice  r  =  2  corresponds  to  the  Euclidean 
metric,  r  =  1  gives  what  is  variously  described  as  the  City-Block,  Taxi-Cab  or  Manhattan 
metric,  while  as  r  — >  oo  the  Supremum  or  Maximum  metric  is  approximated.  Despite  its 
generality,  the  weighted  Minkowskian  family  obviously  does  not  encompass  all  possibilities. 
Other  distance  metrics,  not  subsumed  by  this  family,  such  as  the  Mahalanobis,  Canberra, 
Bray-Curtis,  Bhattacharyya  and  entropy  distances  could  also  be  employed  to  generate 
proximity  matrices  [18]. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  problem  of  generating  a  proximity  matrix  for  a  set  of 
countries,  based  on  a  list  of  quantitative  economic  indicators  for  those  countries.  Thus,  for 
each  country,  the  raw  information  takes  the  form  of  a  list  of  the  GDP,  unemployment  rate, 
inflation  rate,  and  so  on.  One  approach  would  be  to  measure  the  proximity  between  each 
pair  of  countries  as  the  City-Block  distance  between  the  vectors  containing  these  measures. 
Effectively,  this  proximity  would  be  a  sum  of  the  differences  between  the  countries  aeross 
each  of  the  measures.  A  weighted  City-Block  metric  would  allow  a  weight  to  be  associated 
with  each  of  the  indicators,  so  that  each  could  be  normalised,  or  greater  emphasis  could 
be  placed  on  those  indicators  deemed  to  be  more  important. 

For  an  example  of  a  proximity  measure  not  based  on  the  weighted  Minkowskian  metric, 
consider  a  set  of  random  variables,  perhaps  describing  the  frequency  characteristics  of  a 
set  of  signals.  Using  the  entropy  distance  measure  for  a  pair  of  random  variables,  deflned 
as  the  difference  between  their  joint  entropy  and  mutual  information  [44],  the  construction 
of  a  proximity  matrix  is  straight-forward. 

Similarity  matrices  can  also  be  generated  from  descriptions  of  objects  in  terms  of  their 
values  across  a  list  properties.  General  possibilities  include  the  weighted  dot-  or  inner- 
product: 


S{j  —  ^ 

k 

its  normalised  form  as  a  measure  of  angular  separation: 


Sij  — 


Efc  WkVjkVjk 


[i:k^kvij:kVJkv%]‘ 


or  a  weighted  measure  of  correlation: 


(5) 
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Sij  — 


Efcl^fc  {Vik  -  Vj)  {Vjk  -  Vj) 

[Efe  m  (vik  -  vif  Zk  {vjk  -  vj)^]  ^ 


(7) 


One  example  of  this  approach  is  found  in  established  n-gram  measures  of  orthographic^ 
similarity  for  textual  documents  [19].  The  ‘raw’  information  available  for  a  text  document 
takes  the  form  of  a  vector  of  frequency  counts  for  each  sequence  of  n  consecutive  charac¬ 
ters  that  occurs  in  the  document.  One  way  in  which  the  similarity  of  two  documents  is 
measured  from  these  document  vectors  is  through  calculating  their  dot-product  [19,  12]. 

Another  example,  using  a  correlational  measure  of  similarity,  is  given  by  the  study 
of  psychoactive  drug  use  reported  in  [31].  In  this  study,  a  similarity  matrix  for  13  drugs 
was  formed  by  calculating  correlations  from  raw  data  that  indicated  the  frequency,  on  a 
5-point  scale,  of  the  use  of  the  drugs  across  a  large  number  of  students.  In  this  way,  a  pair 
of  drugs  was  deemed  to  be  similar  if  students  reported  similar  patterns  for  the  frequency 
of  use  of  those  drugs. 

In  the  special  case  that  each  of  the  properties  describing  the  objects  is  a  binary  variable, 
at  least  a  dozen  additional  methods  for  generating  similarity  measures  have  been  proposed 
[18].  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  measures  are  the  Jaccard  coefficient: 


'^ikVjk _ 

Efc  VikVjk  +  Efc  Vik  (1  -  Vjk)  +  Efe  (1  -  Vik)  Vjk  ’ 

and  the  Matching  coefficient: 


(8) 


5..^  _ Efe  VjkVjk  +  Efe  (1  -  Vjk)  (1  -  Vjk) _  rg. 

Efe  VikVjk  +  Efe  Vife  (1  -  Vjk)  +  Efe  (1  -  Vik)  Vjk  +  Efe  (1  -  Vife)  (1  -  Vjk)  ■ 

As  an  example,  consider  a  social  network,  in  which  the  raw  data  takes  the  form  of  a 
binary  indication  of  whether  or  not  each  pair  of  actors  have  a  relationship.  Although  this 
data  could  itself  be  used  as  a  similarity  matrix,  a  potentially  more  informative  matrix  may 
be  derived  using  either  Jaccard  or  Matching  coefficients.  Under  the  Jaccard  approach,  the 
similarity  of  a  pair  of  actors  is  determined  by  the  number  of  other  actors  with  whom 
they  both  have  a  relationship,  and  normalised  by  a  measure  of  their  total  number  of 
relationships.  Using  the  Matching  coefficient,  similarity  is  assigned  when  both  actors 
either  do,  or  do  not,  have  a  relationship  with  another  actor.  In  either  case,  a  much  richer 
similarity  measure  is  derived  by  taking  account  of  all  of  the  relationships  of  both  actors, 
rather  than  just  whether  or  not  they  have  a  relationship  with  each  other. 

When  some  of  the  properties  have  nominal  or  qualitative  levels  of  data  scaling,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  uni-dimensional  similarities  or  proximities  between  each  possible  pair  of 
values  for  these  properties.  This  may  be  done  by  prescribing  some  sort  of  rule  that  assigns 
a  similarity  or  proximity  measure  to  a  given  pair  of  objects,  or  through  the  exhaustive 
specification  of  appropriate  values  for  each  possible  pairing. 

^and  putative  semantic 
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For  example,  a  rule  for  determining  the  similarity  of  a  set  of  countries  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  If  the  two  countries  are  part  of  the  same  continent  emd  speak  the  same  language, 
then  their  similarity  is  1.  If  they  speak  the  same  language,  but  are  part  of  different 
continents,  then  their  similarity  is  0.6.  If  they  are  part  of  the  same  continent  but  speak 
different  languages,  their  similarity  is  0.3,  and  if  they  have  neither  language  nor  continent 
in  common,  then  their  similarity  is  0.1.  Although  it  is  usually  possible  to  provide  sensible 
definitions  of  this  type,  they  clearly  are  highly  domain  and  property  dependent. 


3  Algorithms 

3.1  Algorithmic  Preliminaries 

Before  describing  the  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree  and  additive  clustering 
algorithms,  it  is  worth  giving  a  more  general  account  of  two  optimisation  approaches  used 
in  the  algorithms  themselves.  The  first  of  these,  the  pinning  approach  to  gradient  descent 
based  optimisation,  is  used  in  the  multidimensional  scaling  and  additive  tree  display  algo¬ 
rithms  to  find  spatial  coordinates  for  objects.  The  second,  Population-Based  Incremental 
Learning,  is  used  in  the  additive  tree  generation  and  additive  clustering  algorithms  to  find 
discrete-valued  representations  that  optimise  some  evaluative  criterion. 

3.1.1  The  Pinning  Variant  of  Gradient  Descent  Optimisation 

The  pinning  variant  of  gradient  descent  optimisation  [21]  addresses  the  problem  of 
finding  a  set  of  parameters  (0i,02j  •  •  •  i^k)  €  that  (locally)  minimises  a  sum  squared 
error  function  SSE  (^i,  ^2?  •  •  •  j  basically  works  as  follows:  on  each  iteration,  each 

of  the  parameters  is,  in  a  random  order,  temporarily  fixed  or  ‘pinned’  to  its  current  value. 
The  values  of  each  of  the  other  parameters  are  then  moved  against  the  gradient  of  the 
error  with  respect  to  the  pinned  parameter,  but  without  regard  to  interactions  with  other 
parameters. 

Formally,  if  the  sum  squared  error  is  re-written  as: 


SSE  (01, 02, . .  • ,  ^it)  =  ^  {xij  “  Xij  (0i,  0j)f 

i<j 

“  9  ^2 

=  (10) 

i 

then,  when  the  zth  parameter  is  pinned,  the  values  of  all  of  the  other  parameters  are 
changed  according  to  the  rule: 

=  Vj^i,  (11) 
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where  0  <  A  <  1  is  the  learning  rate. 

3.1.2  Population-Based  Incremental  Learning 

For  the  more  difficult  combinatorial  optimisation  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  to 
generate  additive  tree  and  additive  clustering  representations,  the  ‘black-box’  technique 
known  as  Population-Based  Incremental  Learning  (PBIL)  [2]  is  used.  The  basic  approach 
of  PBIL  is  to  encode  potential  solutions  to  an  optimisation  problem  in  terms  of  a  bit  string, 
and  maintain  and  update  an  explicit  measure,  in  a  vector  tt,  of  the  (unconditional)  proba¬ 
bilities  describing  the  state  of  each  of  these  bits  in  good  solutions.  On  each  iteration,  a  set 
of  potential  solutions  is  stochastically  generated  according  to  tt,  and  evaluated  against 
the  optimisation  problem  at  hand.  The  best  k  of  these  ordered  solutions, 
are  then  used  to  update  tt,  using  the  standard  competitive  learning  rule  [30]: 

^new  ^  ^  ^  for  each  i  =  1, . . . , fc  ,  (12) 

where  0  <  A  <  1  is  again  a  learning  rate^.  Each  element  of  the  probability  vector  tt  then  has 
a  small  probability,  of  being  subjected  to  ‘mutation’,  which  involves  an  additive  shift, 

towards  the  maximum  entropy  value  of  0.5.  The  next  iteration  then  commences, 
generating  another  set  of  candidate  solutions  according  to  the  updated  probability  vector. 
During  these  iterations  a  record  is  maintained  of  the  best  solution  vector  found,  and 
the  algorithm  terminates  once  a  fixed  number  of  evaluations  have  been  made  without 
improvement  to  this  best  solution. 

PBIL  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective  optimisation  technique  for  a  wide  range  of 
problems,  including  the  travelling  salesman  problem,  bin  packing,  graph  colouring,  and 
general  function  optimisation  [2,  3].  The  obvious  requirement  for  its  application,  however, 
is  that  potential  solutions  must  be  encoded  as  binary  strings. 


3.2  Multidimensional  Scaling 

The  multidimensional  scaling  algorithm,  as  with  all  of  the  algorithms  developed  here, 
takes  the  form  of  a  Matlab  [73]  function  written  as  a  .m-file,  called  mds  .m,  which  is  listed 
in  Appendix  A.  The  basic  approach  of  the  algorithm  is  to  find  an  n  x  m  matrix  P  =  \pij] 
containing  the  coordinates  for  n  objects  in  an  m-dimensional  space,  so  that  the  matrix 
of  pairwise  distances  between  these  points  D  =  [dij]  approximates  the  given  proximity 
matrix  D  =  [dij].  The  distance  between  the  ith  and  jth  points  is  measured  according  to 
one  of  the  Minkowskian  r-metrics: 


\Pik  Pjk\  > 

.fc=l 


(13) 


as  determined  by  the  given  value  of  r. 

^While  it  is  true  that  the  competitive  learning  rule  is  asymmetric,  it  is  not  ambiguous.  As  implemented 
emd  evaluated  in  [2,  3],  the  ‘best’  vectors  are  applied  strictly  in  order  of  their  quality  as  potential  solutions. 
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When  deciding  which  of  the  Minkowskian  metrics  is  appropriate,  it  is  often  informative 
to  consider  the  domain  in  terms  of  established  psychological  notions  of  stimulus  structure. 
There  is  a  prominent  approach  in  cognitive  modelling,  summarised  in  [52],  that  places 
particular  emphasis  on  the  r  —  1  (City-Block)  and  r  =  2  (Euclidean)  choices  because 
of  their  relationship,  respectively,  to  so-called  ‘separable’  and  ‘integral’  stimulus  domains 
[26,  68].  Integral  stimuli  are  those,  such  as  colours,  that  are  relatively  unanalyzable,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  readily  perceived  in  terms  of  their  component  dimensions. 
Separable  stimuli,  in  contrast,  are  those  in  which  a  number  of  component  dimensions 
can  be  considered  independently,  such  as  a  set  of  geometric  stimuli  varying  in  size  and 
shape.  Empirically,  integral  stimulus  dimensions  may  be  identified  by  testing  for  filtering 
interference,  whereby  performance  in  attending  to  one  dimension  is  affected  by  the  other, 
and  redundancy  gains,  whereby  performance  on  one  dimension  is  facilitated  by  redundant 
information  on  the  other. 

More  generally,  it  has  been  argued  [68]  that  the  distinction  between  separable  and 
integral  stimuli  may  represent  endpoints  of  a  continuum  rather  than  a  dichotomy.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  some  stimulus  dimensions  satisfy  the  filtering  interference  but  not  the  redundancy 
gains  criterion  for  integrality,  and  are  sometimes  termed  ‘configural’  dimensions.  It  seems 
likely  that  domains  containing  stimuli  of  this  type  may  be  modelled  appropriately  using 
Minkowski  r-metrics  with  an  r  value  between  1  and  2.  Although  values  of  r  greater  than  2 
are  sometimes  considered  [35,  68],  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  psychological  interpretation, 
in  terms  of  component  structure,  for  stimuli  modelled  in  this  way.  Pure  integrality  at  r  =  2 
would  seem  to  constitute  a  psychological  upper  limit  on  the  degree  to  which  underlying 
stimulus  dimensions  may  be  combined.  In  contrast,  the  adoption  of  metrics  with  r  <  1 
has  been  given  a  psychological  justification  [27,  67,  68]  in  terms  of  modelling  stimuli  with 
component  dimensions  that  ‘compete’  for  attention.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  there  is  some  psychological  impetus  for  restricting  the  family  of  Minkowski 
r-metrics  to  the  range  0  <  r  <  2.  Interestingly,  some  computational  corroboration  of  this 
assertion  may  be  found  in  evidence  that,  for  every  metric  with  r  >  2,  there  is  another 
‘quasi-equivalent’  metric  with  r  <  2  that  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  spatial  repre¬ 
sentation  with  essentially  the  same  level  of  error  [4,  65].  In  this  sense,  the  introduction 
of  metrics  with  r  >  2  does  not  afford  representational  possibilities  not  available  using 
0  <  r  <  2.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  restrict  attention  further  to  the  interval  1  <  r  <  2 
to  preserve  the  metric  structure  of  a  multidimensional  scaling  representation,  in  the  sense 
of  satisfying  the  metric  axioms. 

Whatever  Minkowskian  metric  is  chosen,  the  mds.m  algorithm  applies  the  pinning 
variant  of  gradient  descent  optimisation  to  the  sum  squared  error  measure: 

(14) 

i  j^i 

which,  after  differentiation,  leads  to  the  learning  rule: 

p"r  =  pfk  +  {dij  -  dij^  \pik  -  Pjfcr"^  Sgn  {pik  -  Pjk)  Vj  7^  i,  (15) 
where  sgn  (•)  is  the  signum  function. 
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The  algorithm  requires  as  input  a  square  and  symmetric  proximity  matrix  and  the 
dimensionality  of  the  representational  space,  and  returns  the  coordinate  locations  of  a  so¬ 
lution,  and  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  this  solution.  Unfortunately,  the  final  sum  squared 
error  measure  is  not  scale  invariant  and,  consequently,  is  often  difficult  to  interpret.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  more  meaningful  measure  giving  the  variance  of  the  proximity  data  accounted 
for  by  the  solution: 


VAF  =  1  -  =  1 - (16) 

12i<j  i^ij  ^  ^i<j  ^ 

is  provided.  The  algorithm  assumes  the  operation  of  the  Euclidean  metric  (r  =  2)  by 
default,  but  allows  any  of  the  Minkowskian  family  to  be  specified.  Similarly,  the  value  of 
the  learning  rate  A,  and  the  number  of  iterative  updates  of  the  coordinate  locations,  are 
both  assigned  sensible  default  values  that  can  be  over-ridden  if  necessary. 

The  following  is  the  transcript  of  a  sample  Matlab  session  using  the  multidimensional 
scaling  algorithm  to  recover  the  representation  shown  in  Figure  1  from  the  given  proximity 
matrix: 


»  help  mds 


MDS  multidimensional  scaling  (mi chael.d. leeCdsto.defence.gov.au) 

[points , vaf ] ^mds (distance , dimensions  ^metric , iterations , leamrate) 

DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 
DIMENSIONS  specifies  the  required  dimensionality  of  the  coordinate  representation  (required) 
METRIC  specifies  the  Minkowski  distance  metric  operating  in  the  space  (default«2) 

ITERATIONS  specifies  the  number  of  optimisation  iterations  performed  (default«50) 

LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default-0.06) 

POINTS  returns  an  NxDIMENSIONS  matrix  giving  the  derived  coordinate  locations 
VAF  returns  the  vairiance  of  the  distance  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

»  d=[00  12  20  16  10; 

12  00  16  20  10; 

20  16  00  12  10; 

16  20  12  00  10; 

10  10  10  10  00]  ; 

»  [points , vaf] -mds (d , 2 , 2 , 100 , . 05) 
points  - 


-0.0697 

9.9256 

9.5443 

2.7450 

-0.0037 

-10.0742 

-9.6368 

-2.9192 

-0.0622 

-0.0653 

1.0000 

» 

Some  theoretical  arguments  and  empirical  comparisons,  examining  both  the  computa¬ 
tional  efficiency  of  this  optimisation  approach,  and  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  the  local  minima  it  achieves,  are  presented  in  [21].  In  practical  terms,  the  concep¬ 
tual  simplicity  of  the  pinning  approach,  and  its  ease  of  algorithmic  implementation  from 
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scratch,  are  clearly  desirable.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  more  elaborate  optimisation 
schemes  [23,  49,  54]  may  be  capable  of  equivalent  or  better  performance. 

To  examine  this  possibility,  an  alternative  multidimensional  scaling  algorithm  using 
the  non-linear  least-squares  optimisation  capability  provided  by  the  Matlab  optimisa¬ 
tion  toolbox  was  developed.  This  algorithm,  presented  as  mds2,m  in  Appendix  A,  is  based 
on  the  Levenberg-Marquardt  optimisation  approach  [49],  and  uses  the  separate  residu¬ 
als  function  mdsresiduals.m.  An  informal  evaluative  comparison  of  the  two  algorithms 
across  a  range  of  data  sets  suggested  that  their  performance,  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
the  solutions  they  derive,  is  extremely  similar.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  toolbox-based 
algorithm  generated  representations  significantly  more  quickly  that  the  pinning-based  al¬ 
gorithm  when  the  default  of  50  iterations  was  employed.  For  this  reason,  if  the  Matlab 
optimisation  toolbox  is  available,  the  mds2.in  algorithm  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  special  case  when  the  Euclidean  distance  metric  is  known  to  be  appropriate,  it  is 
also  possible  to  use  the  classical  multidimensional  scaling  algorithm,  originally  developed 
in  the  1930s  [58,  76].  A  detailed  description  of  this  algorithm  is  provided  by  Cox  and 
Cox  [18,  pp.  22-30],  and  is  implemented  by  the  function  classicalmds.m  presented  in 
Appendix  A.  Basically,  the  coordinate  locations  are  generated  by  performing  an  eigende- 
composition  of  an  inner  product  matrix  derived  from  the  original  proximities,  with  the 
eigenvectors  having  the  largest  associated  eigenvalues  being  returned  according  to  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  dimensions.  The  classical  approach  to  multidimensional  scaling  has  the 
theoretical  advantage  of  providing  a  closed  form  solution,  and  generates  representations 
more  quickly  than  either  of  the  iterative  algorithms.  Practical  experience  suggests  that 
this  algorithm  can  be  effective  when  the  proximities  tend  to  satisfy  the  metric  axioms^ 
but,  in  general,  derives  representations  that  account  for  less  of  the  variance  than  the  it¬ 
erative  algorithms.  Nevertheless,  for  proximity  data  where  the  objects  are  known  to  lie 
in  a  Euclidean  coordinate  space,  or  for  large  data  sets  where  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
accuracy  for  computational  speed,  the  use  of  the  classical  algorithm  may  be  appropriate. 


3.3  Additive  Trees 

3.3.1  Generating  Additive  Trees 

The  algorithm  for  generating  additive  tree  representations  of  proximity  data  is  given 
by  the  file  addtree  .m  in  Appendix  B.  In  general,  generating  an  additive  tree  from  a  given 
proximity  matrix  requires  the  determination  of  a  topological  tree  structure  and  a  set  of 
associated  arc  lengths.  The  key  observation  underlying  the  algorithm  developed  here  is 
that,  for  a  given  topology,  the  best-fitting  arc  lengths  are  relatively  easily  determined  as 

^It  is  often  advocated  [18]  that,  when  proximity  data  fails  only  to  satisfy  the  triangle  inequality,  it  is 
appropriate  to  add  a  constant  to  each  proximity  value  so  that  this  constraint  is  met.  Although  this  ensures 
that  the  objects  can  always  perfectly  be  embedded  in  some  Euclidean  space,  and  an  analytical  solution 
for  finding  the  smallest  applicable  constant  exists  [7],  there  are  grounds  to  be  skeptical  of  this  approach. 
For  proximity  data  that  violates  the  triangle  inequality  to  the  extent  that  an  additive  constant  is  required, 
the  value  of  this  constant  is  typically  so  large  as  dominate  the  original  proximity  values.  Effectively,  this 
forces  the  recovered  configuration  to  be  embedded  in  a  space  of  spuriously  high  dimensionality,  since  each 
object  is  approximately  equally  distant  from  each  other.  Adopting  a  broader  perspective,  it  seems  likely 
that  this  sort  of  proximity  data  will  be  better  represented  by  an  inherently  non-metric  approach  such  as 
additive  clustering. 
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the  solution  to  a  constrained  (non-negative)  least  squares  problems.  It  is  the  large  number 
of  tree  structures  possible,  even  for  a  moderate  number  of  terminal  and  internal  nodes, 
that  makes  the  generation  of  additive  trees  a  non-trivial  optimisation  problem. 

Accordingly,  the  algorithm  is  founded  on  a  search  for  an  appropriate  tree  topology  using 
PBIL,  The  required  binary  encoding  of  additive  tree  topologies  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
any  tree  structure  is  uniquely  determined  by  specifying  the  parents  of  each  node.  That  is, 
for  a  tree  with  m  internal  (non-object)  nodes,  labelled  and  n  terminal  (leaf) 

nodes,  labelled  ti, ^2)  •  •  ♦  ? listing  the  parent  nodes  completely  specifies  the  structure  of 
the  tree.  There  two  important  restrictions  on  the  choice  of  parent  nodes  that  guarantee  a 
tree  structure.  Each  parent  must  be  an  internal  node,  and  the  parent  of  an  internal  node 
ik  must  be  an  internal  node  ij  where  j  <  k.  In  addition,  there  are  no  structural  decisions 
to  be  made  unless  an  additive  tree  has  two  or  more  internal  nodes,  and  the  parent  of 
the  second  internal  node  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  root  node  without  loss  of  generality. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  parents  of  nodes  ^3,^4, . . .  ,imj^i)^2j  •  •  •  to  bo 
represented  explicitly.  The  binary  vectors  that  encode  the  structure  of  trees  within  the 
PBIL  probability  vector  are  simply  concatenations  of  the  binary  representations  of  these 
parents. 

It  is  possible,  under  this  scheme,  for  inadmissible  choices  of  parent  nodes  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  within  the  vector.  For  example,  the  parent  of  the  fourth  internal  node,  par  (14), 
can  be  ii,  22,  or  13,  and  therefore  demands  a  two-bit  binary  representation.  The  binary 
strings  of  00,  01,  and  10  are  then  taken  to  correspond  to  the  choice,  respectively,  of  ii,  Z2, 
or  23  as  the  parent  node.  If,  however,  the  binary  string  chosen  by  the  stochastic  generation 
process  is  11,  some  other  mapping  criterion  must  be  employed.  Similarly,  if  there  are  (say) 
3  internal  nodes  in  an  additive  tree,  the  parent  of  each  terminal  node  requires  a  two-bit 
representation  to  span  all  of  the  legitimate  alternatives,  but  the  bit  string  11  does  not 
correspond  to  an  existing  internal  node.  In  both  of  these  situations,  when  invalid  parent 
nodes  are  implied  by  the  binary  representation,  the  approach  adopted  here  is  to  over-ride 
the  assignment,  and  simply  set  the  parent  to  be  the  root  of  the  tree.  An  example  of  the 
entire  encoding  scheme,  for  a  tree  containing  6  internal  and  4  terminal  nodes,  is  presented 
below.  The  20  element  binary  representation  on  the  left  is  broken  into  internal  node  and 
terminal  node  sections,  and  then  further  subdivided  into  the  strings  which  encode  the 
parent  of  each  of  the  nodes  in  the  tree. 


10110110110001000010  !-► 


internal  nodes  terminal  nodes 


par(i3)=i2  par(i4)— 12  par(i5)=i3  par(t6)=ii  par(ti)=ii  par(t2)=i2  par(t3)=:ii  par(t4)=i3 


For  each  tree  topology  represented  in  this  way  within  the  PBIL  algorithm,  the  set  of 
best-fitting  arc  lengths  are  found  using  a  non-negative  least  squares  algorithm  [36],  and 
the  data-fit  of  the  additive  tree  is  evaluated.  This  evaluation,  on  which  the  ordering  of 
the  potential  PBIL  solutions  is  determined,  is  again  based  on  the  sum  squared  error  for 
the  proximities: 


SSE  =  Y.  • 

i<j 


(17) 
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The  additive  tree  generation  algorithm  requires  as  input  a  square  and  symmetric  prox¬ 
imity  matrix  and  the  number  of  internal  nodes  to  be  used  in  the  tree,  and  returns  an 
adjacency  matrix  for  the  nodes  specifying  the  topology  of  the  generated  additive  tree,  a 
column  vector  giving  the  arc  length  from  each  node  to  its  parent  node,  and  the  variance  of 
the  proximity  data  accounted  for  by  the  solution.  The  algorithm  makes  default  assump¬ 
tions  that  can  be  over-ridden  regarding  the  learning  rate  A,  the  number  of  evaluative  PBIL 
trials  to  be  made  without  improvement  before  terminating,  the  size  of  the  set  of  poten¬ 
tial  solutions  within  PBIL,  the  number  of  solutions  in  this  set  to  be  used  in  competitive 
learning,  and  the  probability  and  shift  values  associated  with  mutation. 

A  transcript  of  a  sample  Matlab  session,  using  the  additive  tree  algorithm  to  recover 
the  representation  shown  in  Figure  2  from  the  given  proximity  matrix,  is  shown  below.  It 
is  worth  noting  that,  because  the  algorithm  can  take  some  time  to  terminate,  messages 
are  periodically  displayed  during  its  operation,  reporting  the  attainment  of  an  improved 
solution,  or  the  passing  of  a  block  of  50  evaluations  without  improvement. 


»  help  addtree 

ADDTREE  additive  tree  (mi chaeX.d. leeQdsto.de fence. gov.au) 

[ad j  acency , lengths , vaf ] -addtree (distance , nodes , leamrate , maxtrials , batchsize , bat chleam , mutprob , mut shift ) 

DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

NODES  specifies  the  number  of  internal  nodes  to  place  in  the  tree  (required) 

LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default-0.1) 

HAXTRIALS  specifies  the  number  of  trees  evaluated  without  improvement  before  terminating  (default-3000) 
BATCHSIZE  specifies  the  size  of  the  batch  of  potential  tree  solutions  (default-50) 

BATCHLEARN  specifies  the  number  of  best  solutions  in  the  batch  used  in  learning  (default-1) 

MUTPROB  specifies  the  probability  of  ’mutating*  the  PBIL  probability  vector  (default-0.02) 

MUTSHIFT  specifies  the  extent  of  a  'mutation*  shift  (default-0.05) 

ADJACENCY  returns  an  (N+N0DES)x(N+N0DES)  adjacency  matrix  defining  the  tree  topology 
LENGTHS  returns  a  vector  of  length  (N+NODES)  containing  the  arc-lengths  for  the  tree 
VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  distance  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

»  d-[00  15  20  18  20; 

15  00  25  23  25; 

20  25  00  06  20; 

18  23  06  00  18; 

20  25  20  18  00] ; 


»  [adjacency , lengths , vaf] -addtree (d , 3 , . 1 , 300) 


better  tree  found:  accounts  for  41.73  percent  of  the  variance 

better  tree  found:  accounts  for  41.73  percent  of  the  variance 

better  tree  found:  accounts  for  76.98  percent  of  the  variance 

better  tree  found:  accounts  for  84.01  percent  of  the  variance 

better  tree  found:  accounts  for  84.01  percent  of  the  variance 

50  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 
100  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

better  tree  found:  accounts  for  100.00  percent  of  the  variance 

50  trials  have  elapsed  without  in^rovement 

100  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

150  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

200  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

250  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

300  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

adjacency  » 
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0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

lengths  * 

0 

5.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
10.0000 
4.0000 
2.0000 
10.0000 
vaf  * 

1 


0  0  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  0  0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


» 


3.3.2  Displaying  Additive  Trees 

The  algorithm  for  displaying  additive  trees,  listed  in  the  file  displaytree.m  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  C,  is  based  on  the  novel^  approach  presented  in  [66].  Rather  than  using  a  tradi¬ 
tional  display,  of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  2,  this  new  display  is  based  on  a  two-dimensional 
spatial  layout  of  the  internal  and  terminal  nodes  that  meets  the  following  criteria:  The 
Euclidean  distance  between  any  pair  of  nodes  that  is  connected  in  the  tree  structure  must 
approximate  the  associated  arc  length  of  the  additive  tree,  and  the  terminal  nodes  should 
be  positioned  so  that  their  distances  approximate  the  original  proximity  values,  as  in  mul¬ 
tidimensional  scaling.  The  algorithm  developed  here  used  the  pinning  variant  of  gradient 
descent  based  optimisation  to  find  such  a  configuration,  and  then  uses  a  given  set  of  labels 
to  display  the  additive  tree. 

Formally,  each  pair  of  nodes  that  are  connected  within  the  tree  topology  are  considered 
to  form  a  set  C,  while  all  of  the  terminal  node  pairs  corresponding  to  stimulus  pairs  form  a 
set  T.  Accordingly,  the  iterative  learning  rule  is  based  on  the  derivative  of  a  sum  squared 
error  measure  that  is  comprised  of  two  parts: 


SSE(xi,...,x„;yi,...,y„»)  =  a  ^  (dy  -  4- (xi,Xj))^  +  ^  {dij  -  dij  {yuyj)^ , 

(ij)ec  (iJ)eT 

(18) 

where  xi, . . . ,  Xn  G  are  the  coordinate  locations  of  the  terminal  nodes,  yi, . . . ,  ym  G 
are  the  coordinate  locations  of  the  internal  nodes,  and  a  >  1  is  a  weighting  parameter 
used  to  give  relatively  greater  emphasis  to  the  preservation  of  arc  lengths. 

The  algorithm  requires  as  input  the  proximity  matrix  for  which  the  additive  tree  repre¬ 
sentation  was  derived,  the  adjacency  matrix  that  defines  the  tree,  the  arc  lengths  associated 
with  the  adjacency  matrix^,  and  a  set  of  labels  for  the  objects  being  represented.  Default 
values  are  assigned  to  the  number  of  characters  in  each  label  to  be  included  in  the  display 
(with  a  legend  automatically  being  drawn  if  the  entire  label  is  not  used),  the  size  of  the 

®but  almost  entirely  undocumented 

®Both  the  adj£icency  matrix  and  length  vector  assume  the  same  form  as  that  provided  by  the  addtree  .m 
algorithm. 
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Figure  4-  The  figure  generated  by  the  additive  tree  display  algorithm. 


axe  preservation  weight  a,  the  number  of  optimisation  iterations  to  be  performed,  and  the 
learning  rate  associated  with  this  optimisation.  As  an  option,  the  algorithm  is  able  to 
return  the  coordinates  of  the  points  at  which  the  nodes  are  drawn,  and  the  correlation 
coefficient  between  the  arc  lengths  specified  within  the  tree  and  the  lengths  of  the  arcs 
actually  drawn  in  the  display. 

The  following  is  the  transcript  of  a  sample  Matlab  session  using  the  additive  tree 
display  algorithm  to  draw  the  additive  tree  from  Figure  2,  as  previously  recovered  using 
the  algorithm  for  generating  additive  trees.  The  aotual  display  generated  as  a  Matlab 
figure  is  shown  in  Figure  4: 


»  help  displaytree 

DISPLAYTREE  displays  an  additive  tree  (mi chael.d.leeQdsto. defence. gov.au) 

[points ,  corr]  “displaytree  (distance ,  adjacency ,  lengths ,  labels ,  characters ,  preserveweight ,  iterations ,  leamrate) 
DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairvise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

ADJACENCY  is  an  (N+NODES)x(N+NODES)  adjacency  matrix  defining  the  tree  topology,  as  returned  by  addtree 
LENGTHS  returns  a  vector  of  length  (N+NODES)  containing  the  arc-lengths  for  the  tree,  as  returned  by  addtree 
LABELS  is  a  string  array  of  containing  N  labels  for  the  terminal  nodes  (required) 

CHARACTERS  specifies  hov  many  characters  to  include  in  the  display  (default“0  displays  the  entire  label) 
PRESERVEVfEIGHT  specifies  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  preserving  lengths  in  the  tree  (default*10) 
ITERATIONS  specifies  the  number  of  optimisation  iterations  performed  (default“50) 

LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default“0.05) 

POINTS  returns  the  coordinate  locations  of  each  of  the  internal  and  terminal  nodes  (optional) 

CORR  returns  the  correlation  between  the  specified  lengths  and  the  displayed  lengths  (optional) 
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»  label8*char(*a* , , *d* , »e*) ; 

»  [points  corr]>displaytree(d,adjacency,lengths,labels,0, 1, 100,0. 1) 
points  * 

0  0 


-0.5008 

6.4969 

-6.4977 

-3.1484 

4.4220 

8.7806 

-4.2600 

17.1614 

-11.1731 

-6.5798 

-6.9492 

-5.1133 

8.9440 

-7.1131 

►rr  = 

0.9894 

» 


3.4  Additive  Clustering 

The  algorithm  for  generating  additive  clustering  representations  of  similarity  data  is 
given  by  the  file  adclus.m  in  Appendix  D.  The  basic  approach  is  similar  to  that  used  to 
generate  additive  trees,  and  relies  on  the  observation  that  the  determination  of  optimal 
cluster  weights  is  straightforward  for  a  given  pattern  of  assignment  of  objects  to  clusters. 
It  is  the  flexibility  with  which  these  assignments  can  be  made,  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  none  of  the  constraints  of  partitioning  or  hierarchical  clustering,  that  renders  additive 
clustering  a  difficult  combinatorial  optimisation  problem. 

Accordingly,  the  algorithm  concentrates  on  searching  for  an  appropriate  pattern  of 
cluster  membership  using  PBIL.  Formally,  when  deriving  an  additive  clustering  represen¬ 
tation  involving  n  objects  and  m  clusters,  this  pattern  is  defined  by  an  n  x  m  matrix  of 
binary  membership  variables  F  =  [fik]^  where: 


fik 


if  object  i  is  in  cluster  k 
otherwise 


Given  this  information,  the  cluster  weights  Wk  may  be  found  by  again  solving  a  non¬ 
negative  least  squares  problem  [36]  in  relation  to  the  sum  squared  error  of  the  similarities: 

i<j 

where  the  modelled  similarities  Sij  are  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  clusters 
to  which  both  the  ith  and  jth  objects  belong,  as  follows: 


Sij  =  Y.'^kfikfjk^  (20) 

k 
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In  much  the  same  way  as  the  algorithm  for  generating  additive  trees,  the  additive 
clustering  algorithm  uses  the  sum  squared  error  as  an  evaluative  measure  with  which 
to  modify  the  PBIL  probability  vector.  The  algorithm  requires  as  input  a  square  and 
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symmetric  similarity  matrix  and  the  number  of  clusters  to  be  used,  and  returns  the  cluster 
assignment  matrix,  a  column  vector  giving  the  weights  of  the  clusters,  and  the  variance  of 
the  similarity  data  accounted  for  by  the  solution.  As  before,  the  algorithm  makes  default 
assumptions  regarding  the  learning  rate  A,  the  number  of  evaluative  PBIL  trials  to  be 
made  without  improvement  before  terminating,  the  size  of  the  set  of  potential  solutions 
within  PBIL,  the  number  of  solutions  in  this  set  to  be  used  in  competitive  learning,  and 
the  probability  and  shift  values  associated  with  mutation. 

Because  of  some  technical  issues  that  arise  when  using  the  VAF  measure  with  additive 
clustering  [47,  48],  the  algorithm  augments  the  universal  cluster,  including  all  objects,  to 
each  potential  solution.  The  weight  of  this  cluster  appends  an  additive  constant  to  the 
similarity  model  given  in  Equation  20,  and  ensures  that  the  VAF  measure  is  valid. 

The  following  is  the  transcript  of  a  sample  Matlab  session  using  the  additive  clustering 
algorithm  to  recover  the  representation  shown  in  Figure  3  from  the  given  similarity  matrix. 
Once  again,  a  number  of  messages  axe  periodically  displayed  during  the  operation  of  the 
algorithm.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  because  of  the  automatic  inclusion  of  the  universal 
cluster  presented  in  Figure  3,  only  the  two  additional  clusters  are  requested: 


»  help  adclus 


ADCLUS  additive  clustering  (mi chael.d. leeCdsto.defence.gov.au) 

[clusters ,  weights ,  vaf  ]  «adclus  (similarity  ^numberclusters ,  learnrate  ,maxtrials ,  batchsize ,  batchleam, mutprob,mut  shift ) 


SIMILARITY  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  similarities  (required) 

NUHBERCLUSTERS  specifies  the  number  of  clusters  to  use  (required) 

LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default*©. 1) 

MAXTRIALS  specifies  the  number  of  trees  evaluated  without  Improvement  before  terminating  (default»3000) 
BATCHSIZE  specifies  the  size  of  the  batch  of  potential  tree  solutions  (default*50) 

BATCHLEARN  specifies  the  number  of  best  solutions  in  the  batch  used  in  learning  (default*!) 

MUTPROB  specifies  the  probability  of  ’mutating’  the  PBIL  probability  vector  (default*©. 02) 

MUTSHIFT  specifies  the  extent  of  a  ’mutation’  shift  (def ault*© . ©5) 

CLUSTERS  returns  an  Nx (NUMBERCLUSTERS+ 1 )  matrix  defining  derived  cluster  membership  plus  the  universal  cluster 
WEIGHTS  returns  a  vector  of  length  (NUMBERCLUSTERS+l)  containing  the  weights  of  the  clusters 
VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  similarity  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

»  s*[©©  17  17  ©5  ©5; 

17  ©©  17  ©5  06; 

17  17  0©  14  ©5; 

©5  06  14  0©  06; 

06  ©6  ©5  05  ©0] ; 


»  [clusters, weights, vaf 3 *adclus(s, 2, .1,200, 20,1) 
better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  20.13  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  20.13  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  45.29  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  77.64  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  78.66  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  82.61  percent  of  the  variance 

5©  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  82.61  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  83.99  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  fotmd:  accounts  for  83.99  percent  of  the  variance 

5©  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  1©©.©©  percent  of  the  variance 

5©  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

1©0  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

16©  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

2©©  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

clusters  * 
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oil 
oil 
111 
10  1 
0  0  1 
weights  « 

9.0000 
12.0000 
6.0000 
vaf  * 

1 


» 


4  Complexity  Analysis 

4.1  Ockham’s  Razor 

The  accuracy  of  a  derived  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree  or  additive  cluster¬ 
ing  representation  may  be  measured  according  to  its  success  in  modelling  the  similarity  or 
proximity  values  from  which  it  was  generated.  In  particular,  the  SSE  measures  that  the 
algorithms  seek  to  minimise,  or  the  VAF  measures  they  return,  both  provide  an  indication 
of  the  data-fit  associated  with  a  representation.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  these 
indicators  can  often  be  improved  by  including  additional  dimensions  for  multidimensional 
scaling  representation,  or  by  including  additional  internal  nodes  for  additive  tree  represen¬ 
tations.  It  is  also  well  known  [70]  that,  through  the  inclusion  of  enough  clusters,  additive 
clustering  representations  can  always  be  made  to  fit  any  similarity  matrix  without  error. 

These  considerations  raise  the  issue  of  complexity  in  relation  to  the  representational 
models  being  generated.  Under  the  pervasive  modelling  stricture  variously  referred  to  as 
‘the  principle  of  parsimony’  or  ‘Ockham’s  Razor’^,  models  should  only  be  made  as  compli¬ 
cated  as  the  improvement  in  data-fit  resulting  from  additional  complexity  warrants.  This 
means  that  representations  should  be  developed  by  explicitly  considering  the  trade-off 
between  accommodating  the  data  they  seek  to  explain,  and  minimizing  their  complex¬ 
ity.  From  a  general  model-theoretic  perspective,  finding  an  appropriate  balance  between 
these  competing  demands  facilitates  the  fundamental  goals  of  achieving  substantive  inter- 
pretability,  explanatory  insight,  and  the  ability  to  generalize  accurately. 

In  terms  of  the  representational  models  being  considered  here,  the  issue  of  complexity 
control  is  naturally  interpreted  in  parametric  terms.  Most  generally,  there  are  at  least 
two  identifiable  complexity  components  for  any  given  model,  relating  to  the  number  of 
parameters  that  are  used,  and  the  functional  form  of  their  interaction  [50].  Intuitively,  the 
primary  determinant  of  model  complexity  for  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  and 
additive  clustering  representations  would  seem  to  be,  respectively,  the  number  of  dimen¬ 
sions,  internal  nodes,  and  clusters  used.  These  are  essentially  measures  of  the  ‘number  of 
parameters’  component  of  model  complexity,  since  the  addition  of  dimensions,  nodes  and 

^Ockham’s  Razor  is  named  after  British  medieval  philosopher  William  of  Ockham  (1285-1349),  on  the 
basis  of  the  observation  “entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  sine  necessitate”  ( “entities  should  not  be  multiplied 
beyond  necessity”).  According  to  [29],  “eilthough  it  is  not  clear  that  he  actually  used  these  words  ...  he 
certainly  said  things  very  like  that” . 
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clusters  adds  extra  degrees  of  representational  freedom  primarily  by  introducing  more  free 
parameters  into  the  model  fitting  process. 

The  functional  form  component  of  model  complexity  is  more  subtle,  and  relates  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  parameters  may  interact.  For  multidimensional  scaling  representations, 
this  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  distance  metric  used  within  a  coordinate  space  of 
any  given  dimensionality.  For  additive  trees,  it  relates  to  the  different  tree  topologies  that 
might  be  constructed  using  the  same  number  of  internal  and  external  nodes.  For  additive 
clustering  models,  it  relates  to  the  various  patterns  of  encompassment  and  overlap  that  a 
fixed  number  of  clusters  might  assume.  In  general,  the  complexity  effects  of  these  changes 
are  poorly  understood,  although  there  is  a  suggestion  [65,  38]  that  the  Euclidean  metric 
is  less  complicated  than  many  others,  and  some  attempts  at  quantifying  cluster  structure 
complexity  for  additive  cluster  models  are  presented  in  [40].  What  evidence  is  available, 
however,  suggests  that  this  functional  form  complexity  component  has  significantly  less 
impact  on  overall  model  complexity  than  the  simple,  and  readily  quantified,  number  of 
parameters  component. 


4.2  Bayesian  Information  Criteria 

Accordingly,  one  way  of  quantitatively  addressing  the  complexity  issue  is  through  the 
Bayesian  Information  Criterion  (BIC),  which  is  based  on  a  parametric  measure  of  model 
complexity  [59,  33,  50].  The  BIC  takes  the  general  form: 


BIC  =  -2  log  p  (ML)  -h  P  log  iV, 


where  p  (ML)  is  the  maximum  likelihood  estimate  of  the  model,  P  is  the  number  of  param¬ 
eters  in  the  model,  and  N  is  the  sample  size.  Basically,  the  first  term  of  the  BIC  relates 
to  the  data-fit  properties  of  a  model,  while  the  second  term  penalises  the  model  according 
to  the  number  of  parameters  it  uses  to  achieve  this  fit.  Qualitatively,  it  can  be  seen  that 
this  measure  increases  whenever  either  the  number  of  parameters  increases,  or  when  the 
accommodation  of  the  data  worsens.  Accordingly,  the  candidate  model  with  the  minimal 
BIC  value  is  to  be  preferred®. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  properties  of  the  BIC  measure  is  that,  unlike  alternative 
regularisation-based  approaches  to  controlling  model  complexity  [28],  the  relative  weight 
given  to  the  data-fit  and  complexity  components  is  not  free  to  vary  in  arbitrary  ways.  As 
argued  by  Kass  and  Raftery  [33],  the  probabilistic  basis  of  the  BIC  provides  a  meaning¬ 
ful  interpretative  scale  defined  by  odds  ratios,  and  removes  the  need  for  the  consensual 
subjective  calibration^  of  data-fit  and  complexity,  and  lies  on  the  same  scale  as  likelihood 
ratio  test  statistics.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  difference  between  BIC  values  for 
two  competing  models  approximates  twice  the  logarithm  of  the  so-called  ‘Bayes  Factor’, 

®It  is  worth  noting  that  the  BIC,  which  is  derived  as  an  asymptotic  approximation  to  the  Bayesian 
posterior  probability  of  a  model  under  the  assumption  of  uniform  priors  [59],  is  closely  related  [77]  to 
well-known  minimum  description  length  (MDL)  evaluative  measures  [56],  through  the  connection  provided 
by  Shannon’s  Optimal  Coding  Theorem  [60]. 

® ‘consensual  subjective  calibration’  is  a  euphemism  for  ‘fudge  faetor’ 
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which  is  the  ratio  of  the  posterior  to  prior  odds  for  the  two  models,  and  effectively  quan¬ 
tifies  the  evidence  for  the  various  models  provided  by  the  data  at  hand.  Using  the  BIG  to 
compare  competing  models  means  that  the  only  ‘subjective’  decision  that  remains  to  be 
made  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  one  relating  to  the  standards  of  scientific  evidence 
being  applied. 

A  maximum  likelihood  estimate  for  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  and  addi¬ 
tive  clustering  models  may  be  formulated  [72]  by  assuming  that  each  similarity  or  proximity 
value  in  the  matrix  X  =  [xij]  has  a  Gaussian  distribution  with  common  variance  In 
this  case,  the  estimates  of  these  similarities  or  proximities,  X  =  [x^j],  associated  with  a 
derived  representation  containing  P  parameters,  is  assigned  a  likelihood: 


It  is  worth  noting  that  twice  the  negative  logarithm  of  this  likelihood,  as  used  in  the 
data-fit  component  of  the  BIG,  is  given  by: 

-2  logp  (x  I  P,  x)  =  ^  .  (22) 

i<j 

which  is  simply  the  SSE  measure,  as  scaled  by  the  precision  variance  of  the  constraining 
data  under  the  Gaussian  distribution  model.  This  term  of  the  BIG  is  the  same  for  mul¬ 
tidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  and  additive  clustering  models.  The  sample  size  N 
does  not  vary  either,  since  all  of  the  representations  are  generated  from  an  n  x  n  sym¬ 
metric  matrix  of  pairwise  similarities  or  proximities,  containing  n  (n  —  1)  /2  unique  object 
pairings. 

The  number  of  parameters,  P,  however,  differs  across  the  three  representational  mod¬ 
els.  For  a  multidimensional  scaling  representation,  the  inclusion  of  each  additional  di¬ 
mension  results  in  the  need  to  determine  an  extra  parameter,  in  the  form  of  a  coordinate 
value  for  the  new  dimension,  for  each  object  being  represented.  This  means  that  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  scaling  representation  of  n  objects  using  m  dimensions  contains  a  total  of  mn 
parameters.  Accordingly,  the  BIG  for  a  multidimensional  scaling  model  takes  the  form: 

BlC^ds  =  ^  E  -  dijf  +  mn  log  .  (23) 

i<j  ^  ' 

For  an  additive  tree  representation,  once  the  first  internal  node  has  been  established, 
each  additional  internal  node  introduces  one  new  arc  length  parameter  to  the  model  fitting 
process.  There  are  also  arc  length  parameters  associated  with  each  of  the  terminal  nodes, 
meaning  that  an  additive  tree  for  n  objects  incorporating  m  internal  nodes  has  a  total  of 
(m  -h  n  1)  parameters.  This  means  that  the  BIG  for  an  additive  tree  model  is  given  by: 

BICaddtree  =  ^  E  +  (m  +  n  -  1)  log  .  (24) 
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For  an  additive  clustering  model,  each  of  the  clusters  requires  the  determination  of 
a  parameter,  in  the  form  of  a  weight.  Therefore,  the  total  number  of  parameters  in  an 
additive  clustering  representation  using  m  clusters  for  n  objects  is  simply  m,  and  the  BIC 
takes  the  form: 


BICadcius  =  ^  ^  Jos  /n(n^  1)\  ^^5) 

i<j  ^  ' 

The  evaluation  of  these  BIC  measures  can  be  accomplished  using  the  function  bic.m, 
listed  in  Appendix  E.  This  function  requires  as  input  a  string  indicating  whether  a  mul¬ 
tidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  or  additive  clustering  is  involved,  the  similarity  or 
proximity  data  from  which  the  representation  was  generated,  the  variance  of  the  data 
accounted  for  by  the  representation,  the  assumed  level  of  data  precision,  and  the  number 
of  dimensions,  internal  nodes,  or  clusters  (not  including  the  universal  cluster)  used.  The 
following  is  a  transcript  of  a  sample  Matlab  session  where  the  similarity  matrix  in  Figure 
3  is  supplied  to  adclus.m  to  generate  additive  clustering  models  with  1,  2  and  3  clusters. 
The  bic.m  function  is  then  used  to  calculate  BIC  values  for  each  of  the  three  models, 
given  an  assumed  level  of  data  precision  a  =  0.1.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  model  shown  in 
Figure  3,  with  2  clusters  and  the  universal  cluster,  corresponds  to  the  minimal  BIC  value. 

»  8- [00  17  17  06  05; 

17  00  17  05  06; 

17  17  00  14  06; 

05  05  14  00  05; 

05  05  05  06  00] ; 

»  [clustersl, weights!, vafl]»adclu8(8,l, .1,200,20,1) ; 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  20.13  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  77.64  percent  of  the  variance 

50  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

100  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

150  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

200  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

»  [clu8ter82, weights2,vaf2]»adclus(s, 2, .1,200,20,1) ; 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  43.48  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  77.64  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  83.99  percent  of  the  variance 

50  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

100  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

150  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

better  clustering  found;  accounts  for  83.99  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  100.00  percent  of  the  variance 

50  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

100  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

150  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

200  trials  have  elapsed  without  Improvement 

»  [clusters3, weight s3,vaf 3] *adclu8 (8,3, .1,200,20,1) ; 
better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  10.66  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  30.43  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  38.16  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  77.64  percent  of  the  variance 

better  clustering  found;  accounts  for  83.99  percent  of  the  variance 

50  trials  have  elapsed  without  in^rovement 

better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  100.00  percent  of  the  variance 
50  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 
100  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 
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150  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 
200  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement 

»  [vafl  vaLf2  vaf3] 
ans  = 

0.7764  1.0000  1.0000 

»  help  bic 

BIC  Bayesian  information  criterion  (michael.d. leeQdsto.defence.gov.au) 
value“bic (bictype , data , vaf , sigma , dims.nodes^clusters) 

BICTYPE  specifies  the  model  type  using  the  string  *mds*,  'addtree*,  or  *adclus*  (required) 

DATA  is  the  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  similarities  or  proximities  (required) 

VAF  is  variance  of  the  similarity  values  accounted  for  by  the  representation  (required) 

SIGMA  is  the  assumed  level  of  data  precision  (required) 

DIMS_NODES_CLUSTERS  gives  the  number  of  dimensions,  internal  nodes,  or  clusters  in  the  representation  (required) 

VALUE  returns  the  Bayesian  information  criterion  value 

»  bicl=bic(*adclus' ,s,vafl, .1,1) ; 

»  bic2»bic(*adclus' ,8, vaf 2, .1,2) ; 

»  bic3«bic(’adclus' ,8,vaf3, . 1,3) ; 

»  [bid  bic2  bic3] 
ans  ■ 

l.Oe+003  ♦ 

6.9475  0.0069  0.0092 


» 


In  this  general  way,  a  number  of  competing  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree, 
or  additive  clustering  representations  with  diflFerent  levels  of  data-fit  and  parametric  com¬ 
plexity,  may  be  compared  in  terms  of  their  BIC  values.  Clearly,  however,  the  outcome 
of  these  comparisons  will  depend  upon  assumptions  made  regarding  the  variance  of  the 
similarity  or  proximity  data,  as  formalized  by  specifying  a  value  for  a. 


4.3  Measuring  Data  Precision 

In  effect,  a  quantifies  the  inherent  precision  of  a  matrix  of  similarity  or  proximity 
data,  and  provides  an  indication  of  the  level  of  data-fit  with  which  multidimensional 
scaling,  additive  tree  or  additive  clustering  representations  should  seek  to  model  the  stated 
relationships  between  objects.  If  the  given  similarity  or  proximity  values  are  known  to  be 
very  accurate,  for  example,  the  inclusion  of  additional  spatial  dimensions,  internal  nodes, 
or  featural  clusters  may  well  be  warranted  to  capture  all  of  the  detail  provided.  If,  however, 
the  constraining  data  are  imprecise,  then  it  may  be  appropriate  to  model  only  the  major 
representational  trends  using  a  relatively  simple  model.  An  important  property  of  this 
conception  is  that  precision  is  a  property  of  a  similarity  or  proximity  matrix  itself,  and  is 
independent  of  its  use  within  any  representational  framework.  This  means  that  o  should 
be  derived  from  an  understanding  of  the  process  by  which  the  similarity  or  proximity 
values  themselves  were  generated,  and  not  estimated  as  a  parameter  within  the  process  of 
fitting  a  particular  representational  model. 

One  means  of  determining  data  precision,  particularly  applicable  within  the  common 
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experimental  situation  where  the  final  similarity  or  proximity  matrix  is  derived  by  aver¬ 
aging  across  the  ratings  provided  by  a  number  of  subjects,  is  to  calculate  a  as  the  average 
of  the  standard  deviations  for  each  of  the  pooled  cells  in  the  matrix.  In  an  identification 
experiment,  a  signal  detection  type  of  analysis  of  the  obtained  confusion  matrix  may  be 
used  to  furnish  a  useful  estimate  of  data  precision.  For  similarity  matrices  generated  from 
objects  with  list  or  properties,  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  these  properties 
could  be  incorporated  into  an  estimation  procedure.  In  general,  there  are  a  number  of 
plausible  means  by  which  a  a  value,  or  range  of  a  values,  may  be  determined  for  similarity 
or  proximity  matrices  generated  by  a  variety  of  means.  The  key  question  is  always  one 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  similarity  or  proximity  entries  in  the  matrix,  since  a  quantifies  the 
variance  of  the  distribution  from  which  each  of  these  values  is  assumed  to  be  drawn. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  one  of  these  approaches,  consider  an  experiment  [34]  exam¬ 
ining  the  ability  of  a  particular  cognitive  model  to  emulate  human  performance  on  various 
categorisation  tasks.  The  experiment  involved  a  set  of  16  geometric  stimuli  and,  in  part, 
required  a  total  of  400  subjects  to  rate  the  similarity  of  each  possible  pair  of  these  stimuli 
on  a  9-point  scale.  A  similarity  matrix  for  the  stimulus  set  was  then  formed  by  averaging 
the  individual  similarity  matrices  of  each  of  the  subjects,  and  then  normalising.  Although 
not  considered  in  the  original  study  [34],  a  separate  analysis  [38]  of  these  individual  ma¬ 
trices  found  that  the  standard  deviations  for  the  cells  in  the  final  matrix  ranged  between 
0.065  and  0.166,  with  a  mean  value  of  0.125. 

Equivalent  analyses  of  this  type  have  been  conducted  on  other  similarity  and  proximity 
data  that  were  also  constructed  by  averaging  the  individual  ratings  provided  by  subjects. 
Results  of  these  analyses  provide  a  values  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  0.129  to  a  maximum 
of  0.283,  with  a  mean  of  0.203  for  simple  geometric  stimuli  called  ‘Shepard  circles’  [4],  and 
means  of  0.183,  0.082,  0.148,  and  0.127  for  foiu  individual  subjects,  formed  by  averaging 
their  repeated  ratings  of  12  deformed  circles  across  four  blocks,  using  a  sliding  continuous 
scale  [41].  Effectively,  these  values  quantify  the  agreement  across  different  subjects,  or 
across  the  same  subject  on  different  occasions,  in  their  ratings  of  the  stimulus  pairs.  Close 
agreement,  which  provides  precise  data,  is  heralded  by  small  values  of  a,  whereas  noisy  or 
imprecise  data  are  indicated  by  large  values  of  a. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  raw  data  needed  to  form  estimates  of  precision  in  this,  or 
any  other  rigorous  sort  of  way  are  not  available,  the  choice  of  a  must  be  made  on  more 
subjective  and  heuristic  grounds.  In  this  case,  the  results  cited  above  might  provide  some 
broad  guidance.  For  normalised  similarity  or  proximity  matrices,  a  a  value  of  about  0.10 
seems  to  correspond  to  reasonably  precise  data,  while  values  over  0.20  seem  to  correspond 
to  particularly  imprecise  data.  It  is  possible  to  consider  the  implications  for  model  com¬ 
plexity  across  a  plausible  range  of  data  precision  by  examining  the  pattern  of  change  of 
the  BIC  for  each  of  a  number  of  specified  a  values^®.  In  this  way,  the  sensitivity  of  a 

^°The  nature  of  the  approximations  used  to  derive  Equation  22,  however,  means  that  it  is  not  valid  to 
compare  BIC  values  across  different  assumed  levels  of  precision.  Each  BIC  measure  is  accurate  only  up 
to  a  factor  that  is  constant  only  for  a  fixed  value  of  cr.  This  approximation  is  appropriate,  given  that, 
although  it  seems  tempting  at  first,  the  joint  minimisation  of  the  BIC  in  terms  of  the  number  of  parameters 
and  data  precision  does  not  make  sense.  Since  o’  is  a  fixed,  although  possibly  unknown  value,  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  similarity  or  proximity  data  are  obtained,  it  is  not  free  to  vary  once  the  task  of 
representational  modelling  has  commenced.  In  addition,  knowing  what  combination  of  data  precision  and 
parameter  numbers  minimises  the  BIC  for  a  given  data  set  does  not  have  implications  for  subsequent  data 
collection.  The  aim  should  always  be  to  provide  simileirity  or  proximity  data  that  are  as  precise  as  possible. 
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conclusion  regarding  the  appropriate  complexity  to  the  true,  but  unknown,  precision  of 
the  similarity  or  proximity  data  may  be  assessed. 

Despite  the  generality  of  these  sorts  of  guidelines,  the  role  of  cr,  in  forcing  an  explicit  and 
quantitative  assumption  to  be  made  about  data  precision  before  fitting  a  representational 
model,  is  an  important  one.  It  is  possible  for  two  similarity  or  proximity  matrices  to 
be  identical  in  terms  of  their  individual  entries,  but  to  have  different  associated  levels 
of  precision.  Under  the  approach  being  advocated  here,  these  two  matrices  are  likely  to 
demand  representational  models  with  different  levels  of  complexity.  This  allows  precise 
data  collected,  say,  from  domain  experts  exhibiting  close  agreement  in  their  judgments, 
to  be  fit  by  a  detailed  model  with  many  parameters,  while  ensuring  that  less  precise  data 
are  not  over-fit  by  a  similarly  complex  model. 


5  Illustrative  Examples 

5.1  Multidimensional  Scaling  Representation  of  Colours 

As  an  example  of  the  multidimensional  scaling  model  of  representation,  consider  simi¬ 
larity  data  reported  by  Ekman  [25,  Table  1].  This  data  was  constructed  by  pooling  ratings 
made  on  a  5-point  scale  by  31  subjects  for  14  colours,  specified  by  their  wavelengths.  After 
converting  the  similarity  measures  to  proximities  using  a  logarithmic  transformation,  mul¬ 
tidimensional  scaling  representations  were  derived^^  in  spaces  of  1-7  dimensions  operating 
under  the  Euclidean  distance  metric  using  mds.m. 

Unfortunately,  the  individual  ratings  provided  by  subjects  are  not  available,  meaning 
that  some  reasonable  assumption  must  be  made  regarding  the  precision  of  the  data.  On 
the  basis  of  the  various  a  values  detailed  earlier,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  precision  of 
the  colour  data  lies  somewhere  in  the  broad  range  between  0.10  and  0.20.  Accordingly, 
Figure  5  shows  the  VAF  goodness-of-fit  measure,  and  the  pattern  of  change  of  the  BIG 
measures  across  the  7  dimensionalities  using  a  values  of  0.10,  0.15  and  0.20.  In  the  case  of 
reasonably  precise  data,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  BIG  measure  is  minimal  at  the  value  of  2, 
suggesting  that  a  two  dimensional  spatial  representation  is  appropriate.  This  conclusion 
concurs  with  both  an  established  theoretical  understanding  of  the  colours  being  considered, 
and  previous  multidimensional  scaling  studies  examining  this  data  [37,  62]. 

The  multidimensional  scaling  representation  itself  is  depicted  in  Figure  6,  and  takes 
the  form  of  the  colour  ‘circle’  or  ‘horse-shoe’  [67]  of  the  type  originally  anticipated  by 
Newton  [51,  66].  Basically,  the  uni-dimensional  wavelength  continuum  is  bent  so  that  the 
two  extremes  are  near  each  other,  in  accordance  with  the  high  degree  of  psychological 
similarity  between  red  and  violet  colours  evident  in  the  ratings  data.  This  representation 
provides  a  clear  example  of  the  need,  whatever  representational  model  is  employed,  to  use 
similarity  or  proximity  data  appropriate  to  the  task  at  hand.  The  colour  representation 
given  in  Figure  6  is  likely  to  be  well  suited  in  a  context  involving  human  observer,  such 

with  all  of  the  algorithms  presented  here,  the  multidimensional  scaling  algorithm  is  not  guaranteed 
to  find  a  globally  optimal  representation.  Accordingly,  it  is  prudent  to  make  several  attempts  at  generating 
any  particular  representation,  and  choose  the  best  fitting  one.  Experience  suggests  that  this  is  particuleirly 
necessary  when  dealing  with  non-Euclidean  distance  metrics. 
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Figure  6:  Multidimensional  scaling  representation  of  the  14  colours,  as  labelled  by  their 
wavelengths  in  nm. 


as  the  visual  detection  of  objects  in  a  display.  It  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  context 
of  understanding  colour  phenomena  fundamentally  rooted  in  the  physical  sciences,  where 
the  conventional  wavelength  spectrum  might  be  preferred.  In  general,  a  multidimensional 
scaling,  additive  tree,  or  additive  clustering  representation  can  only  be  as  useful  as  the 
similarity  or  proximity  data  from  which  it  is  generated,  and  it  is  worth  making  some  effort 
to  provide  relevant  data. 


5.2  Additive  Ttee  Representation  of  Risks 

As  an  example  of  constructing  an  additive  tree  representation,  consider  data  measming 
the  similarity  of  18  different  ‘risks’,  as  reported  by  Johnson  and  Tversky  [32,  Table  Al, 
lower  triangular  half].  These  data  were  obtained  by  pooling  the  ratings  of  pairwise  simi¬ 
larity  made  by  a  number  of  subjects  on  a  9-point  scale.  After  converting  the  similarities 
to  proximities  using  a  linear  transformation,  additive  trees  with  between  2  and  16  internal 
nodes  were  derived  using  addtree.m. 

Once  again,  the  ratings  for  the  individual  subjects  are  not  available,  although  a  reli¬ 
ability  measure  is  provided  [32],  giving  a  correlation  of  0.90  between  two  large  randomly 
selected  samples  of  subjects.  While  this  measure  is  not  prescriptive  in  terms  of  specifying 
a ,  some  Monte  Carlo  exploration  [39]  has  shown  that  it  is  consistent  with  adopting  the 
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Figure  7:  Bayesian  Information  Criterion  (left  hand  scale,  solid  line)  fora  values  of  0.10, 
0.15  and  0.20  (top  to  bottom),  and  Percentage  of  Variance  Accounted  For  (right  hand 
scale,  broken  line)  values  for  the  risk  data,  using  additive  trees  with  between  2  and  16 
internal  nodes. 


same  range  of  a  values  as  was  used  for  the  colour  data. 

The  results  of  the  consequent  BIC  analysis,  together  with  the  VAF  measures  for  the 
best-fitting  tree  with  each  number  of  internal  nodes,  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  At  the  a  =  0.10 
level,  the  pattern  of  change  of  the  BIC  suggests  using  an  additive  tree  with  6  or  7  internal 
nodes.  As  the  assumed  precision  decreases,  however,  the  use  of  only  4  or  5  internal  nodes 
is  indicated.  While  these  sorts  of  conclusion  are  necessarily  general,  they  do  provide  a 
basis  on  which  the  number  of  internal  nodes  that  should  be  included  in  an  additive  tree 
model  may  be  restricted  to  a  manageable  range. 

Using  the  display  algorithm  displaytree.m.  Figure  8  shows  the  best-fitting  additive 
tree  for  the  risk  data  containing  5  internal  nodes.  A  weighting  parameter  value  of  a  =  100 
was  used,  and  the  arc  lengths  actually  displayed  were  observed  to  have  a  correlation  greater 
than  0.99  with  the  arc  lengths  specified  by  the  model.  The  internal  nodes  correspond  to 
clusters  of  risks  that  each  seem  amenable  to  meaningful  subjective  interpretation  as  (clock¬ 
wise  from  top)  ‘natural  disasters’,  ‘technological  disasters’,  ‘violent  acts’,  ‘illnesses’  and 
‘accidents’.  The  fact  that  the  generation  algorithm,  coupled  with  the  complexity  analy¬ 
sis,  derived  additive  tree  models  that  aligned  internal  nodes  with  meaningful  distinctions 
is  particularly  encouraging.  It  is  precisely  this  sort  of  substantive  interpretation,  which 
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Figure  8:  Best-fitting  additive  tree  with  5  internal  nodes  for  the  risk  data. 


primarily  results  from  additive  tree  models  not  being  over-fit  to  proximity  data,  that  the 
current  approach  should  facilitate. 

5.3  Additive  Clustering  Representation  of  Numerals 

As  an  example  of  the  additive  clustering  representational  approach,  consider  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  matrix  relating  to  the  10  Arabic  numerals  ‘O’,  ‘1 ‘9’  generated  by  pooling  judg¬ 
ments  of  their  ‘abstract  conceptual’  similarity  across  three  conditions  of  stimulus  pre¬ 
sentation,  presented  by  Shepard,  Kilpatrick  and  Cimningham  [71].  Using  the  adclus.m 
algorithm,  additive  clustering  representations  with  between  6  and  12  clusters  were  gener¬ 
ated.  Once  again,  BIG  measures  corresponding  to  a  values  of  0.10,  0.15,  and  0.20  were 
calculated,  and  they  are  shown  together  with  the  VAF  measure  in  Figure  9. 

The  pattern  of  change  of  the  BIG  suggests  the  use  of  up  to  10  clusters  is  appropriate 
if  the  data  are  assumed  to  be  precise,  and  the  restriction  to  as  few  as  6  clusters  when 
imprecision  is  assumed.  As  was  the  case  in  the  additive  tree  example,  this  is  a  general 
conclusion  that  constrains  the  number  of  clusters  the  additive  clustering  representation 
should  use  to  a  manageable  range. 

The  8  cluster  representation  that  is  favoured  for  the  moderate  level  of  data  precision 
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Table  1:  The  8  cluster  Arabic  numeral  representation. 


Stimuli  In  Cluster  Weight 


2 

4 

8 

0.444 

0  1 

2 

0.345 

3 

6 

9 

0.331 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0.291 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0.255 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

0.216 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0.214 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0.172 

additive  constant 

0.148 

a  =  0.15  is  detailed  in  Table  1.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  representation  incorporates 
clusters  relating  to  both  the  numerical  magnitude  (e.g.,  {1,2, 3, 4}  and  (6,7, 8,9})  of  the 
numbers,  and  various  arithmetic  concepts  (e.g.,  {2,4,8},  {3,6,9}  and  {1,3, 5, 7, 9}).  The 
usefulness  of  the  representational  flexibility  afforded  by  additive  clustering  is  particularly 
evident  in  this  regard,  since  the  ability  of  clusters  to  overlap  in  arbitrary  ways  is  necessary 
to  accommodate  these  two  separate  sources  of  similarity. 

Figure  10  provides  a  graphical  visualisation  of  the  same  additive  clustering  represen¬ 
tation,  as  previously  presented  in  [42].  A  two-dimensional  Euclidean  multidimensional 
scaling  representation  of  the  numerals  is  overlayed  with  the  derived  clusters  from  the 
additive  clustering  representation.  While  the  multidimensional  scaling  representation  is 
clearly  inferior  to  the  additive  clustering  representation,  in  that  it  explains  only  about 
60%  of  the  variance,  the  spatial  configuration  it  provides  does  allow  the  various  additive 
clusters  to  be  visualised  easily.  Unfortunately,  as  noted  in  [42],  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
multidimensional  scaling  representation  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  facilitate  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  relatively  small  convex  clusters,  as  are  evident  in  Figure  10.  For  strongly  non-metric 
data,  it  is  possible  that  the  incompatibility  between  an  additive  clustering  representation 
and  its  best-fitting  two-dimensional  spatial  configuration  will  make  the  visualisation  ap¬ 
proach  of  Figure  10  relatively  uninterpretable.  When  a  suitable  configuration  is  available, 
however,  the  generated  displays  would  seem  to  be  of  some  use  in  presenting  an  additive 
clustering  representation,  and  it  would  be  straightforward  to  include  information  relating 
to  cluster  weights  through  the  use  of  labels,  or  by  using  cluster  boundaries  with  different 
thicknesses. 


6  Discussion 

6.1  Choice  of  Representational  Model 
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These  demonstrations  of  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  and  additive  cluster¬ 
ing  representations  highlight  both  their  utility  and  their  diversity.  As  a  group,  the  three 
approaches  constitute  powerful  but  fundamentally  different  means  of  representing  simi- 
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larity  or  proximity  data.  This  means  that  it  can  be  important  to  choose  the  appropriate 
representational  model  for  a  particular  task.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  be  definitive  in 
this  regard,  there  are  a  number  of  observations  that  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  spatial  concept  of  distance  preservation  that  underpins  multidimensional  scaling 
representations  often  makes  them  well  suited  to  modelling  inherently  continuous,  spatial, 
and  low-dimensional  domains.  In  terms  of  psychological  representational  modelling,  it 
has  frequently  been  suggested  [8,  72,  74]  that  multidimensional  scaling  representations  axe 
better  suited  to  low-level  and  continuous  perceptual  domains,  such  as  tones  and  colors, 
than  they  are  to  abstract  conceptual  or  cognitive  domains. 

Where  multidimensional  scaling  uses  a  strictly  metric  notion  of  distance  preservation, 
additive  trees  are  based  on  a  more  relaxed  approach  that  might  be  described  as  ‘topolog¬ 
ical’.  In  effect,  additive  trees  supplement  multidimensional  scaling  representations  with 
a  mechanism  describing  the  patterns  of  transversal  or  transformation  by  which  distance 
accrues  across  an  otherwise  homogeneous  space.  Accordingly,  if  the  domain  of  interest  is 
a  low-dimensional  and  largely  continuous  one,  but  contains  discontinuities,  holes,  or  some 
other  significant  distortion  within  its  representational  space,  then  the  use  of  an  additive 
tree  might  prove  appropriate. 

It  has  also  been  argued  [16]  that  “any  set  of  objects  that  has  arisen  through  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  of  ‘splitting’  or  successive  differentiation  is  likely  to  be  modeled  successfully 
by  some  sort  of  tree  model” ,  and  that  additive  trees  are  particularly  suited  when  the  rates 
of  change  of  these  parallel  processes  differ  significantly.  On  this  basis,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  additive  trees  to  provide  useful  models  of  similarity  or  proximity  measures 
arising  from  developmental,  evolutionary  or  longitudinal  data. 

Additive  clustering  is  entirely  unencumbered  by  metric  constraints,  and  uses  a  discrete 
approach  to  representation  that  renders  it  appropriate  for  inherently  featural  domains.  As 
the  Arabic  numeral  example  demonstrated,  the  ability  of  clusters  to  overlap  in  arbitrary 
ways  allows  additive  clustering  representations  to  capture  multiple  sources  of  similarity. 
For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  suggested  [8,  72,  74]  that  this  approach  is  well  suited  to 
modelling  high-level,  abstract  or  conceptual  domains. 

In  general,  these  guidelines  should  be  applied  using  prior  knowledge  of  both  the  domain 
from  which  similarity  or  proximity  data  were  collected,  and  the  goals  of  the  representa¬ 
tional  modelling.  There  has  also  been  some  work  [57,  75]  attempting  to  characterise  the 
three  representational  approaches  in  terms  of  the  distributions  of  similarity  or  proximity 
data,  or  a  diagnostic  measure  calculated  from  these  distributions,  for  which  each  is  best 
suited.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these  attempts  have  been  of  limited  success,  and 
probably  could  not  be  regarded  as  prescriptive  in  most  realistic  cases^^. 


6.2  Alternative  Algorithms 

As  was  noted  in  the  Introduction,  each  of  the  three  representational  models  considered 
in  this  report  has  a  long  history  within  the  field  of  cognitive  modelling.  Accordingly, 
a  number  of  algorithms  for  fitting  multidimensional  scaling,  additive  tree,  or  additive 

^^Exceptions  might  be  the  diagnostic  measures  termed  ‘centrality’  and  ‘reciprocity’  [75].  When  these 
measures  assume  high  values,  additive  tree  representations  are  often  appropriate. 
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clustering  models  to  similarity  or  proximity  data  have  previously  been  proposed.  It  seems 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  discuss  those  algorithms  that  might  serve  as  alternatives  to  those 
developed  and  described  here. 

There  are  at  least  two  specific  multidimensional  scaling  algorithms  that  allow  the  use 
of  distance  metrics  not  subsumed  by  the  weighted  Minkowskian  family,  as  required  by  the 
mds.m  algorithm.  One  of  these  [17]  allows  multidimensional  scaling  representations  to  be 
generated  on  a  sphere  or  a  circle,  so  that  the  distance  between  points  on  either  surface 
is  measured  by  the  geodesic  distance  between  them.  In  a  similar  vein,  [43]  describes  an 
algorithm  that  embeds  multidimensional  scaling  representations  on  a  Riemannian  manifold 
of  constant  curvature.  A  related  general  approach  to  generating  multidimensional  scaling 
under  constraints  is  presented  in  [4]. 

On  a  different  front,  there  are  a  number  of  established  non-metric  multidimensional 
scaling  algorithms  [4,  18,  35,  63]  that  do  not  assume  the  same  level  of  data  scaling  required 
by  mds.m.  Under  the  non-metric  approach,  the  sum  squared  error  measure  is  replaced  by  a 
criteria  that  measures  only  the  ordinal,  or  rank,  preservation  of  the  assumed  monotonically 
decreasing  relationship  between  similarity  and  distance.  That  is,  these  algorithms  generate 
a  representation  by  attempting  to  ensure  that  the  most  similar  object  to  a  particular 
object  is  the  nearest  in  the  space,  the  second  most  similar  is  the  second  nearest,  and  so 
on  in  relation  to  all  of  the  objects,  without  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  similarities 
and  the  spatial  distances  themselves.  One  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  non-metric 
multidimensional  scaling  is  that,  particularly  in  low  dimensional  representational  spaces, 
these  ordinal  constraints  are  sufficient  to  recover  metric  information.  This  is  because 
the  large  number  of  ordinal  constraints  employed  by  non-metric  multidimensional  scaling 
often  make  it  possible  to  determine  coordinate  locations  for  a  set  of  objects  with  great 
accuracy.  Sometimes,  it  may  prove  easier  to  produce  reliable  similarity  or  proximity  data 
when  only  rank  orderings  are  required,  particularly  when  dealing  with  human  judgments 
of  preference.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  an  alternative  non-metric  multidimensional  scaling 
algorithm  is  likely  to  be  appropriate. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  alternative  algorithms  for  generating  additive  trees,  con¬ 
veniently  summarised  in  [16].  Many  of  these  algorithms  are  based  on  a  combinatorial  ap¬ 
proach,  which  builds  an  additive  tree  upwards  from  the  leaves  by  successively  combining 
objects  using  a  heuristically  guided  search  [14,  15,  57].  These  algorithms  are  reasonably 
computationally  efficient,  and  can  be  proven  to  find  the  optimal  solution  for  proximity 
data  that  satisfies  the  additive  inequality  [6].  Unfortunately,  most  real  proximity  data 
significantly  violates  this  fairly  stringent  set  of  constraints. 

For  this  reason,  the  mathematical  programming  algorithm  presented  in  [20]  converts 
a  proximity  matrix  that  does  not  satisfy  the  additive  inequality  into  one  that  does,  while 
attempting  to  change  the  original  matrix  as  little  as  possible.  This  modified  matrix  is 
then  used  as  input  to  a  combinatorial  algorithm,  which  generates  an  additive  tree  repre¬ 
sentation.  A  second  mathematical  programming  algorithm  [9]  is  based  on  the  observation 
[8,  57]  that  additive  trees  can  be  represented  as  the  compositional  sum  of  what  is  called 
an  ultrametric  tree  [16],  and  a  singular  (or  star)  tree  with  one  internal  root  node.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  algorithm  attempts  to  partition  a  proximity  matrix  into  two  parts,  from  which 
these  two  representational  components  are  generated. 

None  of  these  alternative  algorithms,  however,  allows  for  the  systematic  consideration 
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of  additive  tree  representations  with  different  topologies.  In  particular,  none  of  these 
algorithms  gives  explicit  control  over  the  number  of  internal  nodes  used.  As  argued  in 
[39],  although  each  alternative  algorithm  is  theoretically  capable  of  generating  an  additive 
tree  representation  with  less  than  the  upper  bound  of  (n  — 2)  internal  nodes  for  an  n  object 
domain,  they  appear  rarely  to  produce  results  significantly  below  this  limit  in  practice.  For 
this  reason,  unless  the  considerable  computational  demands  of  the  addtree.m  algorithm 
are  excessive  for  a  particular  application,  its  provision  of  explicit  complexity  control  may 
well  make  it  preferable  to  the  alternative  algorithms. 


The  simple  algorithm  displaytree.m  used  to  draw  an  additive  tree  representation  is 
useful,  but  is  obviously  amenable  to  considerable  refinement  and  extension.  In  particular, 
as  the  algorithm  currently  stands,  it  can  take  several  attempts  before  a  display  as  ‘clean’ 
as  the  one  presented  in  Figure  8  is  obtained.  To  overcome  this  deficiency,  the  algorithm 
could  be  augmented  with  the  various  ‘aesthetic’  layout  constraints,  such  as  seeking  to 
avoid  intersecting  arcs,  as  used  in  several  established  graph-drawing  algorithms  [13].  This 
extension  would  be  significantly  aided  by  recent  work  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  these 
constraints  in  facilitating  human  understanding  [55]. 


Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  number  of  alternative  algorithms  for  gen¬ 
erating  additive  clustering  representations,  at  least  three  of  which  are  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  The  widely  used  mathematical  programming  algorithm,  MAPCLUS  [1], 
as  with  its  extentions  and  variants  [10,  11,  24],  uses  complicated  multi-stage  optimisation 
routines  together  with  a  collection  of  ad  hoc  refinement  processes.  A  very  different  additive 
clustering  algorithm,  based  on  qualitative  factor  analysis,  is  described  in  [47],  and  extracts 
clusters  sequentially  from  a  similarity  matrix  using  various  measures  of  cluster  coherence 
and  associated  termination  criteria.  Although  this  algorithm  is  less  widely  used,  those 
results  that  are  available  suggest  that  it  is  capable  of  generating  good  additive  clustering 
representations.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  alternative  additive  clustering  algorithm, 
however,  is  that  described  in  [72].  This  algorithm  relies  on  a  probabilistic  formulation 
of  additive  clustering  models  that  treats  the  cluster  membership  variables  as  ‘hidden’  or 
‘latent’  variables,  and  optimises  a  maximum-likelihood  performance  measure  using  the 
Expectation-Maximization  approach  [22].  Besides  being  the  outcome  of  an  explicit  and 
principled  conceptual  framework  for  additive  clustering,  the  algorithm  is  also  shown  [72] 
to  generate  improved  representational  models  for  two  well  studied  similarity  matrices. 


All  of  these  alternative  additive  clustering  algorithms,  like  the  adclus.m  algorithm, 
are  computationally  demanding.  This  means  that  the  choice  of  algorithm  is  best  based 
on  the  quality  of  the  representations  each  generates.  Where  direct  comparisons  can  be 
made,  the  qualitative  factor  analytic  and  probabilistic  algorithms  significantly  outperform 
MAPCLUS.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  promising  to  note  that  a  limited  comparative  study 
[41]  showed  that  a  slight  variant  of  the  adclus.m  algorithm  matched  or  exceeded  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  probabilistic  algorithm,  and  narrowly  failed  to  achieve  the  performance 
of  the  qualitative  factor  analytic  algorithm.  Overall,  however,  the  difference  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  three  algorithms  appeared  to  be  marginal,  and  each  would  seem  capable  of 
generating  good  additive  clustering  representations. 
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6.3  Conclusion 

The  ability  of  a  domain  model  to  facilitate  understanding,  provide  explanatory  insight, 
and  allow  for  prediction  and  generalisation  is  determined  largely  by  the  quality  of  its  un¬ 
derlying  representation.  A  good  representation  characterises  the  structure  of  the  domain 
as  a  whole,  and  captures  its  essence  by  abstracting  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  do¬ 
main,  and  the  nature  of  constraints  under  which  it  operates.  Nowhere  is  the  modelling 
imperative  for  generating  sophisticated  representations  more  acute  than  in  cognitive  mod¬ 
elling,  where  it  has  been  argued  that  mental  representational  abstraction  “is  the  essence 
of  intelligence”  [5],  and  that  “pinning  down  mental  representation  is  the  route  to  rigor 
in  psychology”  [53].  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  there  are  a  number  of  well  developed 
cognitive  representational  models  that  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  the  development  of 
more  general  representational  models. 

This  report  developed  and  demonstrated  techniques  for  building  cognitive  represen¬ 
tations,  using  the  different,  and  largely  complementary,  approaches  of  multidimensional 
scaling,  additive  trees,  and  additive  clustering.  Because  each  of  these  models  is  based  on 
representing  the  similarities  or  proximities  between  sets  of  objects,  a  survey  was  provided 
of  ways  in  which  this  type  of  data  may  be  generated.  Algorithms  for  finding  multidimen¬ 
sional  scaling,  additive  tree,  and  additive  clustering  representations  were  then  described 
and  demonstrated,  together  with  a  discussion  suggesting  when  each  should  be  used.  In 
addition,  an  outline  of  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  previously  devel¬ 
oped  alternative  algorithms  for  generating  these  representations  was  presented.  Finally, 
a  principled  Bayesian  means  for  determining  the  appropriate  complexity  of  each  type  of 
representation  was  proposed  and  demonstrated.  This  novel  contribution  enables  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  sophisticated  but  simple  representations  that  are  only  as  complicated  as  the 
precision  of  the  available  data  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  representational  model  war¬ 
rants.  As  Einstein  evidently  remarked  [46]:  “Everything  should  be  made  as  simple  as 
possible — but  never  simpler” . 
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Appendix  A 

Multidimensional  Scaling  Algorithms 

File:  mds.m 


function  [points ,  vaf 3  *nKi8  (distance ,  dimensions , metric ,  iterations ,  leamrate ) 

X  HDS  multidimensional  scaling  (mi chael.d. Iee0d8to.defence.gov.au) 

%  [points , vaf] -mds (distance , dimensions , metric , iterations , leamrate) 

•/. 

y,  DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

%  DIMENSIONS  specifies  the  required  dimensionality  of  the  coordinate  representation  (required) 
%  METRIC  specifies  the  Minkowski  distance  metric  operating  in  the  space  (default*2) 

%  ITERATIONS  specifies  the  number  of  optimisation  iterations  performed  (default»50) 

%  LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default *0.05) 

•/. 

y»  POINTS  returns  an  NxDIMENSIONS  matrix  giving  the  derived  coordinate  locations 
7,  VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  distance  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

%  check  the  number  of  arguments 
error (nargchk(2 , 6 .nargin) ) ; 

%  check  the  distance  matrix 
[n  check]*8ize(di8tance); 
if  check“»n 

error (* distance  matrix  must  be  square’); 
end ; 

if  "isequal (distance, distance’) 

error (’distance  matrix  must  be  symmetric*); 
end; 

7,  check  the  number  of  dimensions 
if  (dimen8ion8<l) t (dimensions “^round (dimensions)) 

error (’number  of  dimensions  must  be  a  positive  integer*); 
end; 

7*  set  default  arguments  as  necessary 
if  nargin<5,  iterations*50 ;  end; 
if  nargin<4,  leamrate*0 . 05 ;  end; 
if  narginO,  metric»2;  end; 

7t  check  the  number  of  iterations 
if  (iterations<l)  |  (iteration8‘'»round(iteration8)) 

err or (* number  of  iterations  must  be  a  positive  integer*); 
end; 

7*  metric  and  leamrate  are  expected  to  be  positive  numbers 
7*  but  these  constraints  are  not  explicitly  imposed 

7t  assign  shorter  argiunent  names 

d^distance; 

dim*dimensions ; 

r*metric ; 

lr*leamrate ; 

%  normalise  distances  to  lie  between  0  and  1 

re8hift“min(min(d)) ; 

d-d-reshif t ; 

r68cale*max(max(d)) ; 

d*d/re scale; 
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7.  calculate  the  variance  of  the  distance  matrix 

dbar* ( sum( sum (d) ) -trace (d) ) /n/ (n-1 ) ; 

temp-  (d-dbar>^ones  (n)  ) .  '*2 ; 

vard- . 5*(sum(sum(temp) )-trace(temp) ) ; 

7*  initialise  variables 
its-0; 

p=rand (n , dim) ♦ . 01- . 005 ; 
dh-2eros(n) ; 

7*  main  loop  for  the  given  number  of  iterations 
while  (its<iterations) 
its=its+l ; 

%  randomly  permute  the  objects  to  determine  the  order 
7.  in  which  they  are  pinned  for  this  iteration 
pinning_order-randperm(n) ; 
for  i-l:n 

m»pinning_order(i) ; 

7*  having  pinned  an  object,  move  all  of  the  other  on  each  dimension 
7.  according  to  the  learning  rule 
for  j-l:n 
if  "(m—j) 

dh(m,  j)-norm(p(m, :  )-p(  j , : )  ,r) ; 

dh(j,m)-dh(m,j); 

for  k*l:dim 

p(j,h)=p(j,k)-lr*(dh(m,  j)-d(m,  j))*dh(m,  j)‘‘(l-r)*abs(p(j,k)-p(m,k))"(r-l)*sign(p(j,k)-p(m,k))  ; 
end; 
end; 
end; 
end; 
end; 

7t  calculate  the  variance  of  the  distance  matrix 
dbar- (sum ( sum (d) ) -trace (d) ) /n/ (n-1 ) ; 
temp-(d-dbar*ones (n) ) . *2 ; 
vard- . 6* (sum (sum (temp) ) -trace (temp) ) ; 

7.  return  the  sum-squared  error,  variance  accounted  for 
%  and  coordinate  location  of  the  final  solution 
sse»sum(sum((d-dh)  .''2))-trace((d-dh)  ."2) ; 
vaf »l-sse/vard ; 
points-p^rescale+reshif t ; 


File:  mds2.m 


function  [points, vaf]-mds2(di8tance, dimensions, metric) 

7i  MDS  multidimensional  scaling,  version  2  (michael.d. leeOdsto.defence.gov.au) 

7t  [points, vaf ]-mds (distance, dimensions, metric) 

7. 

7t  DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

7i  DIMENSIONS  specifies  the  required  dimensionality  of  the  coordinate  representation  (required) 
7#  METRIC  specifies  the  Minkowski  distance  metric  operating  in  the  space  (default-2) 

7. 

%  POINTS  returns  an  NxDIMENSIONS  matrix  giving  the  derived  coordinate  locations 
7#  VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  distance  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

global  A  flatd  r; 

7t  check  the  number  of  arguments 
error (nargchk (2,3, nargin) ) ; 

7  check  the  distance  matrix 
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[n  check]  «8ize  (distance) : 
if  check^^n 

error (’distance  matrix  must  be  square*); 
end; 

if  “isequal (distance, distance*) 

error (’distance  matrix  must  be  symmetric*); 
end; 

y,  check  the  number  of  dimensions 

if  ( dimens ion8<l)  1  (dimensions“*round (dimensions)) 

error (’number  of  dimensions  must  be  a  positive  integer*); 
end; 

y  set  default  arguments  as  necessary 
if  narginO,  metric»2;  end; 

y,  metric  is  expected  to  be  a  positive  number 
y  but  this  constraints  is  not  explicitly  imposed 

y  assign  shorter  argument  names 
d=distance ; 
dim«dimensions ; 
r*metric ; 

y  normalise  distances  to  lie  between  0  and  1 

reshif t»min(min(d) ) ; 

d«d-reshif t ; 

re8cale«max(max(d)) ; 

d»d/re8cale ; 

y  calculate  the  variance  of  the  distance  matrix 
dbar* ( sum ( sum (d) ) -trace (d) ) /n/ (n- 1 ) ; 
temp>(d-dbar4‘one8  (n)  ) .  “2 ; 
vard*, 5*(sum(sum(temp) )-trace(temp) ) ; 

y  initialise  variables 
options-zerosdS,  1) ; 
options (1)*-1;  y^display 
options  (2)  ■*le-l;  yx  precision 
options (3) »le-l;  yresiduals  precision 
npairs»round(n*(n-l)/2) ; 

y  setup  differences  between  coordinates 

A«zeros (npairs , n) ; 

cc*l; 

for  i-l:n-l 
for  j»i+l;n 
A(cc,i)-1; 

A(cc,  j)— 1; 
cc*cc+l ; 
end ; 
end; 

y  setup  target  distances  as  vector 
f latd*zero8 (npairs , 1 ) ; 
cc«l ; 

for  i*l:n-l 
for  j»i+l:n 

flatd(cc)»d(i, j) ; 
cc»cc+l ; 
end; 
end; 

y  minimise  the  residual  function  and  find  residual 
pO»rand (n , dim) ♦ . 05 ; 
p»least8q( ’mdsresiduals  * ,p0 , options) ; 
resid«mds.leastsq(p) ; 
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7.  return  the  variance  accounted  for 

7*  and  coordinate  location  of  the  final  solution 

8se*suin(sum(resid .  “2)  )  ; 

vaf *l-S8e/vard ; 

points»p*resc8Lle+reshif  t ; 


File:  mdsresiduals.m 


function  residuals  =  mds (x) ; 
global  A  flatd  r; 

residuals- (sumCabs ( (A*x)) ."r, 2)) ."(l/r)-flatd; 


File:  clcissicalmds.m 


function  [points , vaf ] -classicalmds (distance , dimensions) 

7,  Classical  multidimensional  scaling,  (mi chael.d. leeCdsto.defence.gov.au) 

7f  [points , vaf ] -classicalmds (distance , dimensions) 

7. 

7*  DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

7»  DIMENSIONS  specifies  the  required  dimensionality  of  the  coordinate  representation  (required) 

7. 

7i  POINTS  returns  an  NxDIMENSIONS  matrix  giving  the  derived  coordinate  locations 
7i  VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  distance  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

%  check  the  number  of  arguments 
error (nargchk (2,2, nargin) ) ; 

7*  check  the  distance  matrix 
[n  check] -size (distance) ; 
if  check'-n 

err  or  ('distance  matrix  must  be  squaire'); 
end; 

if  "isequal (distance, distance') 

error ('distance  matrix  must  be  symmetric'); 
end; 

7*  check  the  niimber  of  dimensions 
if  (dimensions<l)  |  (dimensions''-round (dimensions)) 

error ('number  of  dimensions  must  be  a  positive  integer'); 
end; 

7*  assign  shorter  argtunent  names 
d-distance ; 
dim-dimensions ; 

7i  normalise  distances  to  lie  between  0  and  1 

reshift-min(min(d)) ; 

d»d-re shift ; 

rescale=max(max(d)) ; 

d-d/rescale; 

7.  calculate  preliminary  matrices 
a— .5*d.*2; 
b=zeros(n) ; 
for  i-l:n 
for  j-l:n 
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b(i,  j)*a(i,  j)-8iim(a(i,  i))-8uin(a(: ,  j))'>-8\uB(8UJD(a)) ; 
end; 
end; 

y,  do  ordered  eigen-decompoeition 
[v  e]-eig(b); 
e*diag(e) ; 

[val  ind]«8ort(e) ; 
ind*flipud(ind) ; 
e*diag(eCind)) ; 
v««v(:  ,ind); 

7,  return  the  variance  accounted  for 
%  and  coordinate  location  of  the  final  solution 
dh»2ero8(n) ; 
for  i»l;n-l; 
for  j-i+l:n 

dh(i,  j)*norm(v(i,l:dini)-v(j,l:dim))  ; 
end; 
end; 

dh*dh+dh* ; 

t emp«corrcoef (reshape (d , n"2 , 1 ) , reshape (dh , n“2 , 1 ) ) ; 
vaf»teinp(2,l)"2; 

points»v ( : , 1 : dim) ♦rescale+reshif t ; 
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Appendix  B 

Additive  Tree  Generation  Algorithm 

File:  addtree.m 


function  [adjacency , lengths »vaf]-addtree (distance , nodes , leaxnrate ,maxtrials,batchsize .batchleam.nnitprob ,mutshif t) 
%  ADDTREE  additive  tree  (mi chael.d. leeQdsto.defence.gov.au) 

7,  [adjacency , lengths , vzd]  =addtree (distance , nodes , leamrate ,maxtrials , batchsize , bat chleam ,mutprob ,iiiut shift) 

% 

7,  DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

7t  NODES  specifies  the  number  of  internal  nodes  to  place  in  the  tree  (required) 

7t  LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default>0. 1) 

7.  MAXTRIALS  specifies  the  number  of  trees  evaluated  without  improvement  before  terminating  (default»3000) 

7.  BATCHSIZE  specifies  the  size  of  the  batch  of  potential  tree  solutions  (default=50) 

%  BATCHLEARN  specifies  the  number  of  best  solutions  in  the  batch  used  in  learning  (default*!) 

7.  MUTPROB  specifies  the  probability  of  ’mutating*  the  PBIL  probability  vector  (default*©. 02) 

7*  NUTSHIFT  specifies  the  extent  of  a  ’mutation*  shift  (default*©. 05) 

7. 

7.  ADJACENCY  returns  an  (N+NODES)x(N+NODES)  adjacency  matrix  defining  the  tree  topology 
7.  LENGTHS  returns  a  vector  of  length  (N+NODES)  containing  the  arc-lengths  for  the  tree 
51  VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  distance  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

7*  check  the  number  of  arguments 
error (nargchk ( 2 , 8 , nargin) ) : 

7*  check  the  distance  matrix 
[n  check] *size(distance) ; 
if  check“*n 

error (’distance  matrix  must  be  square’); 
end; 

if  "isequal (distance, distance’) 

error (’distance  matrix  must  be  symmetric’); 
end; 

7*  check  the  number  of  internal  nodes 
if  (nodes<2)  |  (nodes''*round (nodes)) 

error (’number  of  internal  nodes  must  be  an  integer  >*  2’); 
end; 

7*  set  default  arguments  as  necessary 
if  nargin<8,  mutshift*©.©5;  end; 
if  nargin<7,  mutprob*© . 02 ;  end; 
if  nargin<6,  bat  chleam*!;  end; 
if  nargin<5,  batchsize“5©;  end; 
if  nargin<4,  maxtrials*3©©© ;  end; 
if  nargin<3,  learnrate*© . ! ;  end; 

7t  check  the  maximum  number  of  trials 
if  (maxtrials<!) | (maxtrials”*round(maxtrial8)) 
err or (’maxt rials  must  be  a  positive  integer’); 
end; 

7*  check  the  batchsize 

if  (batchsize<!) I (batchsize^-round (batchsize)) 
error (’batchsize  must  be  a  positive  integer’); 
end; 

7«  check  the  number  of  batchsize  used  to  learn 

if  (batchlearn<l)  |  (batchleara>batchsize)  1  (batchleam“*round(batchlearn)) 
error ( ’bat chleam  must  be  a  positive  integer  between  !  and  batchsize’); 
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end; 

%  leamrate,  unitprob  and  mutshift  are  expected  to  be  positive  numbers 
y.  but  these  constraints  are  not  explicitly  imposed 

y,rename  variables 
lr*leamrate ; 
d«distance ; 
mpnodes ; 

y.  normalise  distances  to  lie  between  0  and  1 

reshift»min(min(d)) ; 

d=d-reshif t ; 

rescale*max(max(d)) ; 

d*d/rescale ; 

%  calculate  the  variance  of  the  distance  matrix 

dbar- ( sumCsum (d) ) -trace (d) ) /n/ (n-1 ) ; 

temp* (d-dbar*ones (n) ) . “2 ; 

vard* . 5* (sum  (sum (temp) ) -trace (temp) ) ; 

%  express  the  distance  matrix  as  a  column  vector 
f  latd*  [3 ; 
for  i»l:n-l 
for  j»i+l:n 

f latd* [f latd  ; d(i , j ) ] ; 
end; 
end; 

%  init  other  variables  and  constants 
npairs»round(n*(n-l)/2) ; 
besterr-vard; 

updates*50;  ^controls  how  often  an  update  message  is  displayed 

%  find  length  of  inner-node  vector  and  index  its  components 
count* 1; 

start (l)*0;stop(l)»0; 
start ( 2) *0 ; St op (2 ) *0 ; 
for  i*3;m 

start ( i ) *count ; 
count*count+ceil(log2(i-l)) ; 
stop ( i ) *count- 1 ; 
end; 

count*count-l ; 

y,  initialise  probability  vectors 
pprob*0. 5*ones (count, 1) ;  pinner  node  links 
numt*n*ceil(log2(m)) ; 

ptprob»0.5*ones(numt,l) ;  y.terminal  node  links 

y,  main  PBIL  loop 
tr*0; 

while  tr<maxtrial8 

%  initialise  solution  and  evaluation  storage 
svp*zeros(batchsize , count) ; 

8vpt»zero8(batchsize,numt) ; 
evaluate*zero8 (batchsize , 1) ; 

%  generate  solutions 
for  up*l: batchsize 
for  j*l:co\mt 

svp (up , j ) « (rand<pprob ( j ) ) ; 
end; 

for  j*l:numt 

svpt (up , j ) » (rand<ptprob ( j ) ) ; 
end; 

p*8vp(up, :); 
p*p»; 
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pt-svpt(up, :); 
pt»pt»; 

7«  now  evaluate  solutions  . . . 

V,  first  convert  PBIL  probability  strings  into  adjacency  matrix  g 
%  interpret  inner  node  tree  from  p 
g»zeros(m+n) ;g(2,l)*l; 
for  i»3:in 

j*bin2dec(int2str(p(8tart(i) :stop(i))) 0+1; 
if  j>=i 

j=i; 

end; 

end; 

y,  interpret  terminal  nodes  from  pt 
for  i=l;n 

j  »bin2de  c  (  int2str  (pt  (  (  i-i  )  *ceil  ( log2  (m))+l:i*ceil(  log2  (m))))0+l; 
if  j>m 

j-1; 

end; 

g(i+m,j)=l; 

end; 

7,  find  edges  in  unique  path  between  every  pair 
X  find  parent  list  of  each  terminal  node 
pl*>zeros(n,m) ; 
for  i-l:n 

current *find(g(m+i , : )»»1) ; 
pi (i, current )“1 ; 
while  current 

current “find (g( current , : )“*1) ; 
pi (i , current)*! ; 
end; 
end; 

%  object  pairs  x  weight  matrix  for  non-negative  least  squares 

wm*zeros (npairs , m+n-1 ) ; 

c“0; 

for  i*l:n-l 
for  j*i+l:n 
C“C+1 ; 

pairmeet“maxCintersect(find(pl(i» :)==!) ,find(pl(j , : )==!))) ; 
current *m+i ; 
wm ( c , current ) =1 ; 

while  find(g( current , : )**1) "“pairmeet 
current“find(g( current, ; )*=!) ; 
wm ( c , current ) *1 ; 
end; 

current*m+ j ; 
wm(c, cur rent )“1 ; 

while  find(g( current, : )““l)“*pairmeet 
current“find(g( current, :)“*!) ; 
wm ( c , current ) “1 ; 
end; 
end; 
end; 

*/,  find  arc-lengths  and  evaluate  sum-squared  error 
w=nnls(wm,flatd) ; 

evaluate  (up)  “sum  ((wm*w-flatd) .  '*2)  ; 

%  if  solution  is  best  one  found,  reset  trial  counter, 

%  save  the  solution  and  display  a  message 
y*  otherwise  increment  the  trial  counter 
if  evaluate (up) <be St err 
tr*0; 
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besterr»evaluate(up) ; 
bestvaf “l-besterr/vard ; 
best-g; 
bestv*v; 

msg»8printf(* better  tree  found:  accounts  for  %1.2f  percent  of  the  variaoice* ,be8tvaf*100) ; 
dispCmsg); 
pause (.001) ; 
else 

tr*tr+l ; 
end; 

%  periodically  display  the  trial  counter 
if  (tr>0) & (mod (tr, updates )»»0) 

insg=8printf (*%d  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement* ,tr) ; 
di8p(msg) ; 
pause (.001); 
end; 

end;  7,for  up 

%  sort  the  batch  of  evaluated  solutions 
[evaluate  order]*8ort (evaluate) ; 
s vp*s vp ( order , : ) ; 
svpt-8vpt( order, : ) ; 

%  use  the  best  mupdate  with  competitive  learning  to  adjust  probability  vectors 
for  i»batchleam:“l;  1 

pprob*(l-lr)*pprob+svp(i, : ) **lr; 
ptprob- (1-lr) ♦ptprob+svpt (i , : ) *  *lr ; 
end; 

%  stochastically  ’mutate*  probability  vectors  using  mutshift  and  mutprob 
for  i*l:  count 

if  rand<mutprob 
if  pprob(i)>.5 

pprob(i)*pprob(i)*(l~mutshift) ; 
else 

pprob ( i) “pprob (i) * ( l-mutshif t ) +mut8hif t ; 
end; 
end; 
end; 

for  i*l;numt 

if  raud<mutprob 
if  ptprob(i)>.5 

ptpr ob ( i ) «pt prob ( i ) * ( 1 -mut  shift); 
else 

ptprob ( i ) *pt prob ( i ) * ( 1 ~mut  shift) +mut shift ; 
end; 
end; 
end; 

end;  ’/.while  tr 

X  return  the  best  adjacency  matrix,  its  associated  arc-lengths 
%  and  percentage  of  variance  it  accounts  for 
adjacency-best+best* ; 
lengths-bestw^rescale+reshif t ; 
vaf “bestvaf ; 
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Appendix  C 

Additive  Tree  Display  Algorithm 


File:  displaytree.m 

function  [points , corr] =displaytree (distance , adjacency , lengths , labels , characters , preserveweight , iterations , leamrate) 
%  DISPLAYTREE  displays  an  additive  tree  (michael.d.lee®dsto. defence. gov. an) 

y,  [points ,  corr] *displaytree (distance , adjacency , lengths ,  labels , characters , preserveweight , iterations , leamrate) 

7. 

y.  DISTANCE  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  distances  or  proximities  (required) 

y,  ADJACENCY  is  an  (N+N0DES)x(N+N0DES)  adjacency  matrix  defining  the  tree  topology,  as  returned  by  addtree 
%  LENGTHS  returns  a  vector  of  length  (N+NODES)  containing  the  arc-lengths  for  the  tree,  as  returned  by  addtree 
%  LABELS  is  a  string  array  of  containing  N  labels  for  the  terminal  nodes  (required) 

%  CHARACTERS  specifies  how  many  characters  to  include  in  the  display  (default«0  displays  the  entire  label) 

7.  PRESERVEWEIGHT  specifies  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  preserving  lengths  in  the  tree  (default-10) 

%  ITERATIONS  specifies  the  number  of  optimisation  iterations  performed  (default-50) 

%  LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default-0.05) 

7. 

7,  POINTS  returns  the  coordinate  locations  of  each  of  the  internal  and  terminal  nodes  (optional) 

%  CORR  returns  the  correlation  between  the  specified  lengths  and  the  displayed  lengths  (optional) 

7.  check  the  number  of  ^Lrguments 
err  or  (nargchk  (4,8,  naurgin)  ) ; 

%  check  the  distance  matrix 
[n  check] -size (distance) ; 
if  check”-n 

err or ('distance  matrix  must  be  square*); 
end; 

if  “isequal (distance, distance*) 

error ('distance  matrix  must  be  symmetric*); 
end; 

%  check  the  adjacency  matrix 
[tot  check] -size (ad j acency) ; 
if  check“-tot 

err or ('adjacency  matrix  must  be  square*); 
end; 

if  "isequal (adjacency , adjacency  * ) 

err or ('adjacency  matrix  must  be  symmetric*); 
end; 

if  (length(f ind(adjacency”l) )+length(f ind(adjacency“0) ) ) ~-prod(size (adjacency) ) 
error ('adjacency  matrix  must  be  contain  only  0  and  1*); 
end; 

7,  check  the  lengths 
check-length(lengths) ; 
if  check"-tot 

error (*n\imber  of  arc  lengths  must  match  adjacency  matrix*); 
end; 

if  sum(lengths>»0)<tot 

error ('arc  lengths  must  be  positive'); 
end; 

7,  check  the  labels 
if  "isstrdabels) 

err or ( 'labels  must  be  a  string  eurray'); 
end; 

[check  labelwidth]*size(labels) ; 
if  check“-n 

error(* labels  must  contain  one  string  for  each  object'); 
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end; 

%  set  default  arguments  as  necessary 
if  nargin<8,  leamrate»0.05;  end; 
if  nargin<7,  iterations-SO;  end; 
if  nargin<6,  preserveweight»10 ;  end; 
if  nargin<5,  characters-^O ;  end; 

%  check  the  number  of  characters  to  be  displayed 

if  (characters<0) | (char act ers>labelvidth) | (characters"»round( characters)) 
error(* characters  must  be  a  non-negative  integer*); 
end; 

*/•  check  the  number  of  iterations 
if  (iterations<l) I (iterations“*round(iterations)) 

err or (* number  of  iterations  must  be  a  positive  integer*); 
end; 

%  leamrate  and  preserverate  are  expected  to  be  positive  numbers 
%  but  these  constraints  are  not  explicitly  imposed 

X  assign  shorter  argument  names 

d»distance ; 

lr*leamrate ; 

w*length8 ; 

labs»labels ; 

labc«characters ; 

g*adjacency; 

%  normalise  distances  to  lie  between  0  and  1 

re8hift»min(min(d)) ; 

d-d-reshif t ; 

rescale^max (max (d) ) ; 

d»d/re8cale; 

%  and  keep  the  lengths  on  the  same  scale 
w«w/rescale; 

%  infer  number  of  internal  nodes 
m»tot-n; 

%  append  distance  matrix  to  include  internal  nodes 
%  and  set  a  minimum  separation  of  terminals 
d«max(.05,d); 

d> [zeros (m) , zeros (m,n) ; zeros (n, m) ,d] ; 

[x  y]-find(tril(g)— 1); 
for  i*l: length (x) 

d(x(i)  ,y(i))**w(x(i)) ; 
d(y(i),x(i))-w(x(i)); 
end; 

%  initialise  variables 
its“0; 

p»rand (m+n , 2) ♦ . 01- . 005 ; 
dh*zeros(m+n) ; 

X  main  optimisation  loop 
while  (its<iterations) 
its»it8+l ; 

X  select  pinning  order 
r»randperm(m+n) ; 
for  i»l:m+n 
cc*r(i); 
for  j»l:m+n 

if  "(cc— jld(cc,j)— 0) 

X  update  estimated  distance  matrix 
dh(cc, j)»norm(p(cc, :)-p(j. :)) ; 
dh(j.cc)-dh(cc,j); 
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%  if  not  tenninal-terminal  pair  keep  the  learning  rate 
if  "'((cc>]ii)k(j>m)) 
lrt*lr; 

X  otherwise  lover  it  according  to  preserverate 
else 

lrt“l/preserveweight*lr ; 
end; 

%  update  display  locations 
for  k-l:2 

p(j,k)=p(j,k)-lrt*(dh(cc, j)-d(cc, j))/dh(cc, j)*(p(j,k)-p(cc,k)); 
end; 
end; 
end; 
end; 
end; 

7,  rescale  then  centre  the  coordinates 
p=p*rescale+reshif t ; 
p(:,l)*p(:,l)-p(l,l); 
p(:,2)=p(:,2)-p(l,2); 

7,  return  points  and  correlation,  as  required 
if  nargout>l 

%  check  and  checkh  hold  the  actual  and  displayed  arc  lengths 
7*  used  to  calculate  the  corr  measure 
check«C] ; 
checkh* [] ; 
for  i*l:m+n 
for  j*l:m+n 

if  ~(i»»j Id(i, j)»»0| ((i>m)ft(j>m))) 
check* [check ; d ( i , j ) ] ; 
checkh* [checkh ; dh(i , j ) ] ; 
end; 
end; 
end; 

temp*corrcoef (check , checkh) ; 
corr*temp(l,2) ; 
end; 

if  nargout>0,  points*p;  end; 

7*  draw  the  tree 
7*  set  figure  window 
figure (1) ;clf; hold  on; 

%  draw  arcs 
for  i*l : m+n 

j=find(g(i, :)**!) ; 

plot([p(l,l)  p{j,l)] . [p(i,2)  p(j,2)],’k-’,’linewidth’,l); 
end; 

7i  draw  internal  nodes 
for  i»l;m 

plot(p(i, 1) ,p(i,2) , 'ko* , ’markersize* ,8, ’linewidth* ,2, . . . 

*markerfacecolor* , [1  1  1] , *markeredgecolor* , [0  00]); 

end; 

7«  draw  terminal  nodes 

7t  may  want  to  adjust  the  markersize  for  some  labels 
for  i*l:n 

plot(p(i+m,l) ,p(i+m,2) , *ko* , 'markersize* , 12+labc*4, 'linewidth' , 1, . . . 
'markerfacecolor' , [1  1  1] , 'marker edge color' , [0  0  0]) ; 

end; 

7t  label  terminal  nodes 
for  i*l:n 
if  labc==0 
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text(p(i-ni,l)  ,p(i+ii,2)  .deblankdabsCi, :)) . . . . 

’horizontalalignment * , ’center* , . . . 

*  f ontname  * , *  arial * , *  f ontsize  * , 8 , *  f ontweight  * , *  bold  * ) ; 

else 

text(p(i+m, l),p(i+m, 2), deblankdabsCi, l:labc)).. .. 

’horizontalallgnment  * , *  center  * , . . . 

*  f ontname  * , * arial * , *  f ontsize  * , 8 , *  f ontweij^t  * , ’normal ’ ) ; 

end; 

end; 

%  format  axis  and  figure  border 

setCgca, ’box’ , ’on* , ’xticklabel* , ’none* , ’xtick* 

’yticklabel’ , ’none’ , ’ytick’ , []) ; 
axis  square; 
axisCl. l^axis) ; 

7,  display  long  label  names  if  cliaracter8>0 
if  labc>0 

text (max (get (gca, ’xlim’))*l.l,meuc(get(gca, ’ylim’))*.9, Cupper(labs( ; ,l:labc))  labs(: ,labc+l:end)] , . . . 

’verticalalignment’ , ’top’) ; 
end; 
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Appendix  D 

Additive  Clustering  Algorithm 


File:  adclus.m 


function  [clusters , weights , vaf ]  =adclus  ( similarity , numberclusters ,  learnrat e ,maxtr ials  ,batchsize , batchlearn  ,mutprob ,mu1 
%  ADGLUS  additive  clustering  (michael.d. leeCdsto.defence.gov.au) 

7,  [clusters , weig)its , vaf] »adclus (similarity , numberclusters , learnrat e ,maxtr ials , batchsize ,batchlearn,mutprob ,mutshif t ) 

% 

*/*  SIMILARITY  is  an  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  pairwise  similarities  (required) 

*/,  NUMBERCLUSTERS  specifies  the  number  of  clusters  to  use  (required) 

7«  LEARNRATE  specifies  the  learning  rate  used  in  optimisation  (default»0. 1) 

*/,  MAXTRIALS  specifies  the  number  of  trees  evaluated  without  improvement  before  terminating  (default *3000) 
y.  BATCHSIZE  specifies  the  size  of  the  batch  of  potential  tree  solutions  (default=50) 
y,  BATCHLEARN  specifies  the  number  of  best  solutions  in  the  batch  used  in  learning  (default*!) 
y,  MUTPROB  specifies  the  probability  of  'mutating*  the  PBIL  probability  vector  (default*0.02) 
y,  MUTSHIFT  specifies  the  extent  of  a  'mutation'  shift  (default *0.05) 

y. 

y,  CLUSTERS  returns  an  Nx(NUMBERCLUSTERS+l)  matrix  defining  derived  cluster  membership  plus  the  universal  cluster 
y,  WEIGHTS  returns  a  vector  of  length  (NUMBERCLUSTERS+l)  containing  the  weights  of  the  clusters 
y,  VAF  returns  the  variance  of  the  similarity  values  accounted  for  by  the  solution 

y*  check  the  number  of  arguments 
error (nargchk (2 , 8 , nargin) ) ; 

y,  check  the  similarity  matrix 
[n  check] *size (similarity) ; 
if  check“»n 

error(' similarity  matrix  must  be  square'); 
end; 

if  " isequal (similar ity ,  similairity ' ) 

error(' similarity  matrix  must  be  symmetric'); 
end; 

%  check  the  number  of  clusters 

if  (numberclusters<l) | (numberclusters““rouud (numberclusters ) ) 
error ('number  of  clusters  must  be  an  integer  >*  2'); 
end; 

%  set  default  arguments  as  necesseory 
if  nargin<8,  mut shift *0.05;  end; 
if  nargin<7,  mutprob*0 . 02 ;  end; 
if  nargin<6,  batchleam*!;  end; 
if  nargin<5,  batchsize*50;  end; 
if  nargin<4,  maxtrials*3000 ;  end; 
if  narginO,  learnrat e *0 . 1 ;  end; 

%  check  the  maximum  number  of  trials 
if  (maxtrials<l) | (maxtrials”*round(maxtrials) ) 
error ('maxtr ials  must  be  a  positive  integer'); 
end; 

y»  check  the  batchsize 

if  (batchsize<l) I (batch8i2e”*round (batchsize)) 
error ('batchsize  must  be  a  positive  integer'); 
end; 

y,  check  the  number  of  batchsize  used  to  learn 

if  (batchlearn<i)  |  (batchleam>batchsize)  |  (bat chleam'-round (batchleam)) 
err or ('batchleam  must  be  a  positive  integer  between  1  and  batchsize'); 
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end; 

7,  leamrate,  imitprob  and  imitshift  are  expected  to  be  positive  numbers 
7,  but  these  constraints  are  not  explicitly  imposed 

7*rename  variables 
lr*leamrate ; 
s*similarity ; 
m«numberclusters ; 

7t  normalise  similarities  to  lie  between  0  and  1 

reshift=min(min(s)) ; 

s=s-reshift; 

rescale*max(max(s)) ; 

s=s/rescale; 

7i  calculate  the  variance  of  the  similarity  matrix 
sbar«(sum(8um(s))-trace(s))/n/(n-l) ; 
temp«(s-sbar*ones (n) ) . "2 ; 
vard* . 5* (sum(sum(temp) ) -trace (temp) ) ; 

%  express  the  similarity  matrix  as  a  column  vector 
flats- [] ; 
for  i«l:n-l 
for  j-i+l:n 

flats-[flats;s(i, j)] ; 
end; 
end; 

7«  init  other  variables  and  constants 

npairs-roundCn* (n-1 ) /2) ; 

besterr-vard ; 

veclength-n>tnn ; 

p*. Stones (veclength, 1) ; 

updates-50;  7fControls  how  often  an  update  message  is  displayed 

7*  main  PBIL  loop 
tr»0; 

while  tr<maxtrials 

7«  initialise  solution  and  evaluation  storage 
sv»zero8(batchsize,veclength) ; 
evaluate-zerosCbatchsize , 1) ; 

%  generate  solutions 
for  i*l:batchsize 
for  j*l;veclength 

sv(i, j)-(rand<p(j)); 
end; 

f*re8hape(8v(i, :) ,n»m) ; 

%  augment  universal  cluster  for  additive  constant 
f-[f  ones(n,l)]; 

7»  form  of  cluster  membership  needed  for  non-negative  least  squares 
flatf-zeros(npair8,m+l) ; 
count-0 ; 
for  x-l:n-l 
for  y-x+l:n 

count -count+1 ; 

flatf (count, :)-f (x, : ) .*f (y, :) ; 
end; 
end; 

7«  find  weights 
w-diag(nnls (flatf , flats)) ; 

7  evaluate  solution 

sh-f^w^f * ; 

8e*(8-8h) , "2; 

evaluat  e(i)-.5*(sum( sum ( se ) ) -trace ( se ) ) ; 

7i  if  solution  is  best  one  found,  reset  trial  counter. 
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y,  save  the  solution  and  display  a  message 
%  otherwise  increment  the  trial  counter 
if  evaluate (i)<be8terr 
tr*0; 

be  St  err=  evaluated)  ; 
bestvzLf  *l-besterr/vard ; 
best-f ; 

be8tw“diag(w) ; 

msg=sprintf(* better  clustering  found:  accounts  for  %1.2f  percent  of  the  variance' ,bestvaf *100) ; 
disp(msg) ; 
pause (.001) ; 
else 

tr“tr+l ; 
end; 

7,  periodically  display  the  trial  counter 
if  (tr>0)ft(mod(tr,updates)“0) 

msg=sprintf ('74  trials  have  elapsed  without  improvement' ,tr) ; 
disp(msg) ; 
pause ( .001) ; 
end; 

end;  7#for  i 

7  sort  the  batch  of  evaluated  solutions 
[evaluate  order]  =*sort (evaluate) ; 
sv*sv(order, : ) ; 

7  use  the  best  mupdate  with  competitive  learning  to  adjust  probability  vectors 
for  i*batchleam:-l:l 

p= ( 1-lr ) ♦p+sv ( i , : ) ' *lr ; 
end; 

7  stochastically  'mutate'  probability  vector  using  mutshift  and  mutprob 
for  i*l:veclength 
if  rand<mutprob 
if  p(i)>.5 

p(i)»p(i)*(l-mutshift) ; 
else 

p(i)“p(i)*(l-mutshift)+mut8hift; 

end; 

end; 

end; 

end;  7while  tr 

7  return  the  best  cluster  membership  matrix,  its  associated  weights 
7  and  percentage  of  variance  it  accounts  for 
clu8ters«best ; 

weights-bestw*rescale+re shift ; 
vaf »be8tvaf ; 
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Appendix  E 

Bayesian  Information  Criterion  Algorithm 


File:  bic.m 


function  value“bic (bictype , data , vaf , sigma , dims.nodes.clusters) 

%  BIC  bayesian  information  criterion  (michael.d. leetidsto.defence.gov.au) 

7.  value«bic (bictype, data, vaf , sigma, dims.nodes.clusters) 

7. 

7  BICTYPE  specifies  the  model  type  using  the  string  *mds\  *addtree*,  or  ’adclus*  (required) 

7  DATA  is  the  NxN  symmetric  matrix  of  similarities  or  proximities  (required) 

7  VAF  is  variance  of  the  similarity  values  accounted  for  by  the  representation  (required) 

7  SIGMA  is  the  assumed  level  of  data  precision  (required) 

7  DIMS_NODES_CLUSTERS  gives  the  number  of  dimensions,  internal  nodes,  or  clusters  in  the  representation  (required) 

L 

7  VALUE  returns  the  bayesian  information  criterion  value 

7  check  the  number  of  arguments 
error (nargchk (5,6, nargin) ) ; 

7  check  the  type 

validtypes*char(*mds» , *addtree* , »adclus’) ; 
if  isempty (strmatch(bictype , validtypes , *  exact  * ) ) 

error(*bictype  must  be  specified  as  *’mds’*,  **addtree**,  or  **adclus’**) 
end; 

7  check  the  similarity  or  proximity  matrix 
[n  check] "Size (data) ; 
if  check''»n 

error (’similarity  or  proximity  matrix  must  bo  square’); 
end; 

if  "isequal (data, data’) 

error (’similarity  or  proximity  matrix  must  be  symmetric’); 
end; 

7  check  the  vaf  measure 
if  (vaf<0) 1 (vaf>l) 

error (’vaf  should  be  between  0  and  1’); 
end; 

7  check  the  sigma  value 
if  (8igma<0) 

error(* sigma  should  be  positive*); 
end; 

7  check  the  dims,  nodes,  or  clusters 

if  (dims_node8_cluster8<l) I (dims_nodes_cluster8"*round(dims_nodes„clusters)) 
error (’dims,  nodes,  or  clusters  must  be  a  positive  integer*); 
end; 

7  rename  variable 
m"dim8_nodes_cluster8 ; 

7  calculate  the  variance  of  the  data  matrix 
bar* (sum ( sum (data) ) -trace (dat a) )/n/(n-l) ; 
temp- (data-bar^ones (n) ) . *2 ; 
vard*.  $♦(  sum  (  Slim  (temp)  ) -trace  (temp)  ) ; 

7  calculate  the  sum  squared  error 
sse- ( 1-vaf ) ♦vard ; 
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switch  bictype 

case  *mds*,  value»8se/8igiiia“2+iii*n*log(n*(ii-l)/2) ; 
case  'addtree’,  value“Sse/sigma“2+(m+ii-l)*log(ii*(ii-l)/2) ; 
case  *adclus',  value=sse/sigma"2+(in+l)*log(a*(ii-l)/2) ; 
end; 
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